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cHHHHHTH GAMES FOR YOUR oric Ht ttt 
Editor’s 
Introduction 


Your computer is waiting to challenge you. Moving 
graphics games, brain stretchers, word games and 
puzzles are all here and ready to entertain you. 

A wide variety of games are included in this book. The 
programs have been written by some of the most 
talented young programmers working in this country at 
the moment, and represent a variety of approaches to 
solving programming problems. 

An examination of the listings should teach you many 
tricks and techniques to apply to your own programm- 
ing. And once you have mastered the programs in their 
present form, you might want to try your hand at improv- 
ingthem. There isnosuchthingasa ‘perfect program’, so 
these games are sure to benefit from your programming 
skill. 

All that now remains is for you to turn the page and 
enter the programs. I can only hope that you enjoy play- 
ing the games as much as we did when preparing this 
volume. 





Tim Hartnell, series editor 
London 
March 1983 








Author's 
Introduction 


Once you have read the Oric manual and tried all its 
demonstration programs, you then hunt high and low for 
some ‘real’ programs — programs that test your skill, 
wrack your brain and generally amuse you. In this book 
you will find that, and much more. There are word 
games, arcade games, adventure games, games of 
chance and evena self-discovery program, Life Change 
Units. 

This book gives the readera chance to learn program- 
ming techniques by looking at my, and other people’s, 
programming styles. Although I do not claim to be a 
structured programmer, my programs are instantly 
recognisable in comparison, to, for example, Tim Hart- 
nell’s. I would like you to form your own style too, so that 
when yousit down atthe keyboard you have aroughidea 
as to how the program will work, and how your sub- 
routines will interlock. If you are not good at subroutining 
then I suggest you read the chapter at the end ofthis book 
entitled ‘How To Write Better Programs’ by Tim, our 
series editor. 

Well, that's enough of the boring stuff — now let's get 
on to the listings. 


Peter Shaw 
Stanwell, Middlesex 
March 1983 





ETT usaxyroor “HERE 
LEAKY ROOF 


To start this collection I presenta very graphical, arcade- 
type game. The idea isto catch as many drips as possible 
in your rusty bucket as they fall from the roof. Because 
the bucket is rusty it is very sluggish, and shouldn't be 
moved too fast. The number of unfallen drops is 
displayed at the top of the screen asa line of blue drips 
(the game starts with 30), and your score is displayed in 
the same manner at the bottom of the screen. 





Use the P key to go right and the E key to go left. 


1@ REM Leaky Roof 

20 REM (C) Peter Shaw 

38 REM 

4@ GOSUB 9080:HI=@ 

5@ GOSUB 8gaa 

68 GOSUB 70288 

7@ P=INTCRND(C1)X37)+1:D=Dt1 

8@ FOR L=6 TO 22:PLAY @,1,1,Lx3 

9@ IF KEY$="E" AND VU>1 THEN V=U-2 

100 PLOT VU,24," JX "“:PLOT U;,;25,;" +, " 
11@ PLOT P,L,"  “<:PLOT P,Lt+1,"%&"=PLOT P 
sL+2,"?C" 

120 IF L+3=24 AND (U+t1=Pt+1 OR Ut+2=P+1 OR 
U+3=P+1) THEN SC=SC+1 :D$= 

p$t+"-" 

13@ IF KEY$="P" AND U<36 THEN V=U+] 

14@ DR#=LEFT$CDR$, (38-DJ J+" " 

15@ PLOT @,@,CHR$(4)+DR$2NEXT L 

16@ PLOT P;L," “:PLOT P,Lt+1," "PLOT 1 
126,D$ 

17@ IF D=3@ THEN 198 
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18@ GOTO 72 

19@ PLOT 5,16,"GAME QUER" 

288 PRINT :PRINT:PRINT:PRINT:PRINT ¢PRINT: 
PRINT 

21@ PRINT"You caught "3SC3" drips" 

22@ IF SC>HI THEN HI=SC 

238 PRINT :PRINT=PRINT 

24@ PRINT"Highest score today:" 5HI 

25@ PRINT:PRINT =PRINT 

268 WAIT S@@:PRINT"Press any key to play 


again" 
2708 IF KEY$<>"" THEN 270 
280 GET A$ 


23@ GOTO 50 

3QQB REM KKXKXKKKKKKKKKAKKAKKKKKAKKAKKKKKK 
7888 CLS 

7@1@ PRINT 

7B2O PRINT "SHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHS 


HSHSHSHS" 
7O30 PRINT"H#SHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSH 


SHSHSHSH" 

7B4O PRINT "SHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHS 
HSHSHSHS" 

7O5O PRINT"HSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSH 
SHSHSHSH" 

7@6@ PLOT @,1,1:PLOT @,2,1:PLOT @,3,1:PL 
OT @;4;1 

7070 PLOT @,24,3:PLOT @,25,3:RETURN 
B80@@ PAPER @:INK 6:CLS 

8818 SC=8:U=20 :D=0:Ds="" 

802@ DR$S"S-----Hs Sarasa sensor 


883@ RETURN 
BO4Q REM KXXKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


3808 RESTORE 
10 
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3010 PRINT CHR$C17) ;CHRS(6) 

3820 FOR A=(4668@+CASCC"#")X8I) TO (4688 
@+CASCC"-"JKBI+7) 

9383@ READ US:POKE A;,US:NEXT -RETURN 
3848 DATA 63;63,63,63,63,63,8,8 
SKH5@ DATA 62,62,62;,62,62,62,0,8 
9868 DATA 8,8,0,0,0,0,1,3 

3078 DATA 8;0,0,0,0,0,32,48 

3888 DATA 7;73;153153;7;7;3;8 

30398 DATA 56,56, 6@,;60,56;,56,48,0 
3108 DATA @,80,63,31,47,;55,;59,68 
9118 DATA 8,8,63,62,62,61,68;7 
91280 DATA 31,31,31;,31,15,;15,15,15 
3138 DATA 62,62,62,62,60,68; 60,60 
314@ DATA 12,12,30,63,63, 38,0, 











JIGWORD 


This program is a version of the well-known word game, 
Hangman. Once the program has been RUN anumber of 
minus signs(—) are displayed in the centre of the screen; 
the number of these minus signs indicates the number of 
letters in the word. 

The question mark at the bottom of the screen is a pro- 
mpt, waiting for your guess. You can type in either your 
guess at the whole word, or youcantake it letter by letter. 
If your guess is wrong the computer adds the incorrect 
letter to the list which is printed every turn, so you don't 
enter aletter you have tried before. Youhave 15chances 
to guess the word — ifyouthink this is too hard or too easy 
then change the number in line 90 to the number of 
guesses you want. 

When you choose a letter the computer will put in all 
instances of that letter; ‘carrot’, for instance, has twor'’s, 
so both would be entered by the computer. As you can 
see from the listing this program hasa very extensive dic- 
tionary, so the person who typed in the program can still 
play the game without immediately guessing the word. 
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1@ REM JIGWORD 

2@ REM PETER SHAW 1983 

4@ GOSUB 8000’ VARIABLES 
38 GOSUB 7080’CHOOSE WORD 
6@ REPEAT 

7@ GOSUB 4800’ SCREEN 

B@ GOSUB 68@@@’ INPUT 

30 UNTIL GU=15 


100 
1001 
A 
1018 
1820 
1838 
10840 
1850 
1862 
1872 
1889 
1998 
3200 


3018 
4000 
4010 
4811 


REM FAIL 
RESTORE:FOR A=1 TO 375:READ C$:NEXT 


CLS 

PLOT 12,1@,"You have FAILED 29" 

FOR A=1 TO 11 

READ N,;L,;P:MUSIC 2,;P,N,0 

PLAY 3,0;,7;1 

WAIT LxX2 

PLAY @,8,0,8 

NEXT A 

GET A#:RUN 

GOSUB 4000:PRINT:PRINT:PRINT'GOT IT 


EXPLODE :GET A$ :RUN 

REM SCREEN 

CLS 

PLOT @,5,4:PLOT@,6,4:PLOTQ,7,4:PLOT 


Q,8,4:PLOT@,9,4 


4012 
4020 
4825 
4930 
4049 
4950 
K" 


PLOT @,15,2 

HA=19-CINTCLENCG$)42)) 

S$ar" 

FOR A=-3TO LEN(G$) -S$=S$t" XK" SNEXT 
PLOT HA,5,S$ 

PLOT HA,6, "x" -PLOT HA+LENCG$)+3,6, ” 
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4@60 PLOT HA,7, "x" :PLOT HAtLENCG$J+3,7;" 
K" 

4@7@ PLOT HA,8, “*" :PLOT HA+LEN(G$)+3,8, ° 
Ke" 

4088 PLOT HA,9,S$ 

4898 PLOT HAt1, 7; CHR$C13+G$+CHR$(4) 
418@ NA=22-CINTCLENCF $3723) 

412@ PLOT NA, 15,F$% 

4143Q FOR A=1 TO 2@:?PRINT :NEXT 

4148 RETURN 

6080 REM INPUT 

6@1Q PRINT :PRINT=PRINT :-R=@ 

6820 INPUT H$ 

6030 IF LENCH$)<>1 THEN 6580 

6240 FOR A=1 TO LENCWS$) 

6@58 IF H$=MNID$CW$,A,1) THEN R=1 

6060 NEXT 

6870 IF R<>@ THEN 6200 

6080 FS=FS$tHSt" " 

6098 2AP:GU=GU+tl 

6180 RETURN 

620@ FOR A=i TO LENCWS$) 

6201 L$=LEFT$(G$,A-1) :R$=RIGHT$(G$; C(LENC 
W$J-CAIII 

6218 IF H#=MID$SC(W$,A,1) THEN G$=L$tH$tR$ 
6220 NEXT A:PING 

6238 IF W$=G$ THEN 3080 

6240 RETURN 

6580 IF H$=W$ THEN G$=W$:GOTO 3000 

6518 RETURN 

7@@0 FOR A=1 TO INTCRND(C1)*375)+t1 

701@ READ W$:NEXT 

7028 FOR A=1 TO LEN(CW$) :G$=G$t+"—" =NEXT 
7038 RETURN 





88@@ REM VARIABLES 

8010 F$="" 

B@20 G$="" 

8838 PAPER @:INK 3 

81@@ RETURN 

8118 DATA ABACUS, ABASE, ABATE, ABBOT;ABET, 
ABLE, ABODE, ABOMINAT ION; ABOR 

IGINAL 

8138 DATA ACADEMICAL,ACARID, ACCELERAT IQN 
» ACCENT, ACCEPT, ACCESS,ACCES 

SORY 

814@ DATA ACCOMMODATION; ACCOUNTANCY, ACCU 
MULATION; ACCUSE , ACETATE; ACH 

E;,ACID 

815@ DATA ACKNOWLEDGE, ACNE, ACORN; ACOUSTI 
C,ACQUAINTED,; ACQUIRE; ACRE;A 

CROBAT 

8178 DATA BACHELOR, BALLARD, BELL; BROOM, BY 
TE, BLACK, BOARD; BOXER, BRUSH 

818@ DATA BRINGING, BUTLER; BANG; BACKFIRE; 
BARBARIAN; BALLON 

819@ DATA CATCH, CAUGHT, CANTER; CENTRONICS 
» CAERPHILLY, COMMA; COMPUTER; 

CLICK 

8208 DATA CALLIGRAPHY, CAMERA; CREW, CLIENT 
S,CENTRIFUGAL; COIL; COURTS,C 

HILDREN 

8218 DATA CIVILIZATION; COKE; CUP, CUTS; CON 
SERVATIVE, CHANCELLOR; CHANCE 

8228 DATA DAY,DRIVING, DRUNK; DURING; DRY,D 
EAD; DOWN; DESERT, DRONE; DUCK, 

DONE 

8238 DATA DEPRESSING, DEEP; DOUBLE; DISPLAY 
»DIRECTOR 








824@ DATA EGG,EXTROVERT,EXTRA,;EXPERT,EST 
ATE,EAT, ECONOMY, EQUILIBRIUM 

» EQUAL 

825@ DATA EQUATOR; ERASE, ERMINE, ESCALATOR 
+ESCAPE,; ESSENCE, ESTUARY, EVI 

L,EWE 

8268 DATA FAIR,FACTOR,FAG, FALCON, FALLIBL 
E,FRATERNITY,;FEDERATION;FER 

N,F IB. 

8278 DATA FERRET,;FENCE,FICTION,FETCH,FIE 
LD,FIFE,FIGURE,FILAMENT,FIL 

E,FILET 

828@ DATA FILL;,FINITE,FISH,;FIT,FLAKE,FLA 
X,FLEET,FLITCH,FLOCK,FLUORI 

DE 

829@ DATA FOLD,FOLLICLE,FOLLY,FORCE;FORT 
»FORMICA, FOUNT, FORTUNE 

8380 DATA GANGWAY, GRAPE, GAOL, GAUDY, GAUGE 
»GENERAL, GATE, GEAR, GNU, GOLD 

+GRUDGE 

831@ DATA HEART,HEAD,HELICOPTER,FELIX;HE 
RALDRY, HOSPITAL, RHOUERCRAF T 

8320 DATAHEIGHT,HOT,;HOMEWORK, HEATED, HOE, 
HORRIBLE, HONEY, HUNCH; HELP; H 

ANGMAN 

8338 DATA ICE, IMPERIAL, INFLOW, INPUT, INTE 
RNATIONAL, ITEM, IDIOM, ILLUST 

RATION 

8340 DATA IMAGINE, IMPEACH, IMPERFECT, INPU 
LSE; INADUERTENT 

8358 DATA JIB, JERSEY, JOINER; JUVENILE, JUM 
P,JOG, JOURNALIST, JOSTLE,; JOT 

TER 

83608 DATA KNEES 
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8378 DATA KNOT,KNELL,KALE; KENNEL; KANGARO 
QO, KAOLIN; KEEN; KERB 

838@ DATA KID, KIDNEY,;KIN,;KINGS;KIPPER 
8398 DATA LANDAU, LATHE,_ EAD, LABARUM,LIGH 
T,LIP,;LONG,LEFT,LATE,LASH 

848@ DATA LAUNCH, LAVA, LAWN, LEAK, LEAVE, LE 
AST, LEATHER,LEGION,LET,LESS 

ON 

8418 DATA MASS, MATCH, MAZE,MEBIUM, MELLOW, 
MELT,MILL,MOON; MOTOR, MOUNT, 

MYSTIFY 

8395 DATA MAIL, MAGICIAN, MILLET,;MAIDEN; MA 
LLET, MARGIN, MARCH; MARTIAN, 

ARKER 

8428 DATA MAIL,MAGICIAN, MILLET,MAIDEN, MA 
LLET,MARGIN; MARCH, MARTIAN, M 

ARKER 

8430 DATA NERVE,NICHE,; NOSTALGIA; NIGHTSKA 
DE,;NIMBUS,;NIL;NIB,;NIGGLE,NO 

RTH, NOW 

8448 DATA NOSE,NUGGET, NOTHING, NUMERICALL 
Y, NUMSKULL , NUNNERY, NYLON; NY 

MPH 

8458 DATA OAR,ONCE, OPTICAL, ORANGE; ORB; OR 
DINARY, ORPHAN; OBTUSE, OVERSE 

AS 

846@ DATA OZONE,O0DD, ONTO, OVER, OLD; OBSERU 
ANT; OBSTRUCT; ORIC 

8488 DATA PICK,PILLORY,PLAICE,;PLANE,PLEA 
T,POETRY, POSTAGE ; POUND; PROJ 

ECT 

8498 DATA PROPELLER, QUADRILLE; QUILT, QUEU 
E, QUOTE; QUICKEN 

8508 DATA RABBIT, RAFFLE;RECIPROCAL; REMAN 
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D,REMAIN, RESIDENCE; REVENUE; 

ROACH 

8518 DATA RETAINERS, ROLLER; RAT; RIGHT 
8528 DATA SAVAGE, SAGE, SCARP; SCARE; SCURRY 
SEA, SECOND, SEMAPHORE; SENTE 

NCE 

8530 DATA SHAMPOO, TASSEL; TATTY, TAZ2A; TEE 
TER, TELLER; TENNIS, TENSION, T 

ETANUS 

8548 DATA THICK, TICK, TIGER, TITANIC, TOAST 
, TONIC, TORRID, TRIBE, UMPIRE 

855@ DATA UNCOUTH, UNDERSTATE; UNDER, UNRUL 
Y, UNSEAT, URGE 

8568 DATA VACUUM, VALENTINE, VAGRANT; VALUE 
,VARTABLE,VAULT,VEIN,VISIT; 

WAGE 

8570 CATA WARNING, WATER, WAX,;WEAPON; WELLS 
»WHALE,WKIRLPOOL, WHIPPET, WH 

ISTLE 

©58@ DATA XYLOPHONE, YEAR, YOUTH; YOLK; 2ANY 
. ZEBRA, ZEBRA, 200M, ZOOLOGIST 

9008 RESTORE :FORA=1TOINTCRNDC1)*375)t1 
399@@ DATA 12,20,0,12,20,8,12,5,0,12, 20,2 
991@ DATA 3,15,1,25;18,1;2,10,1,12,15,851 
2,15,0 
3926 DATA 11,15,;0,12,58,8 








JUGWORD 





JUGWORD 


In this word game you have 10 attempts at guessing the 
anagram — whichchanges every time, just to give youan 
even better chance 

Although the dictionary is much shorter than the one in 
Jigword, it can be lengthened by adding more words in 
DATA statements at the end and putting the total number 
of words in place of 42 at line 9000. 


1@ REM JUGWORD 

2@ REM PETER SHAW 1983 

3@ GOSUB 98@@@’?CKOSE WORD 

35 2AP 

4@ GOSUB 8800’ SCRAMBLE WORD 
45 EXPLODE 

28 FOR A=] TO 18 

62 GOSUB 7@@8’ INPUT GUESS 
7@ GOSUB 68@0’CHECK GUESS 
725 PING:GOSUB 8008 

80 NEXT A 

GQ REM XXXKXKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK AKAKKK 


180 REM FAILIURE 

11@ CLS:PLOT 7,2,"THE WORD WAS "“+Ws 
120 A=] 

13@ REPEAT 

14@ PLOT 12,10,CHRSCAJ+"MUFFED IT 2" 
15@ A=At1:IF A=8 THEN A=] 

155 WAIT 4:PLAY 1,@,1,1@@:SOUND 1,1980,A 
16@ UNTIL KEYSOO"" 

170 PLAY @,9,98,@:RUN 

3W88 REM GOT IT8 

3018 CLS 





5820 
5030 
9040 
3858 
5955 


3068 
5070 
6802 
6010 
7000 
7010 
7020 
7030 
7040 
7050 
7068 
8800 
80128 
8020 
8830 
8040 
8050 





A=] 

REPEAT 

PLOT 12,10,CHRSCAJ+"GOT IT 2" 
A=At]:-IF A=3 THEN A=1 

WAIT 4:PLAY 1,8,1,1@@:SQUND 1,100,A 


UNTIL KEYS OR" 

PLAY @,8,9,9:RUN 

IF G$=W$ THEN 5088 

RETURN 

CLS 

PRINT "Guess number ";A 

PRINT 

PRINT "The anagram is "j3S$ 

PRINT 

INPUT “What is your guess "3;G$ 
RETURN 

L=LENCWS J 

S$=LEFTSC" * sb) 

FOR J=1 TOL 

R=INTCRNDC1IX*LIJ+1 

IF MID$C(S$,R;1)>" “ THEN GOTO 8830 
SS=LEFT$(S$,R-1I+MIDSCW$, 1, 1I+MIDSC 


S$,R+1) 


8068 
8078 
3800 
9018 
3022 
3030 
3040 


NEXT I 

RETURN 

FOR A=1 TO INTCRNOC1)X42)+1 

READ W$ 

NEXT A 

RETURN 

DATA PROGRAM, SOFTWARE; BASIC, HARDWAR 


E,PRINTOUT 


3050 
NTER 


DATA COMPUTER, GRAPHICS, KEYBOARD, PRI 
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EERE ywewono SHEFF 


3@68 DATA JUGWORD, SILICON; ARCADR, MEMORY, 
TOOLKIT 

9078 DATA DISASSEMBLER; INTERFACE, VIDEO 
9888 DATA DIGITAL; PERIPHERALS, CENTRONICS 
» PARALLEL 

9838 DATA SERIAL, HIRES, CHARACTER; MACHINE 
9108 DATA MONITOR, CASSETTE, PRISM, RANDOM, 
ACCESS 

911@ DATA ENCODER, COMPILER, ADAPTOR, CIRCU 
ITRY 

9128 DATA ADDRESS, PROCESSOR; ANALOG, PASCA 
L 

9138 DATA FLOWCHART, ANAGRAM, 1 1STING; COPY 
RIGHT 
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LIGHT RELIEF 


After those two heavy word games here are two short 
pattern programs. The first, Designer, helps you draw 
complicated shapes on the screen. Once RUN, the pro- 
gram will ask youto type inashape number (any number 
within reason). You will then be asked for the ‘step’ — for 
effective results choose a number less than 2 but greater 
than 0.5 (eg 0.7). 

The second program works without input by the user, 
and to see exactly what it does type it in and find out. 
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10 REM DESIGNER 

2Q@ HIRES 

38 CURSET 120,100,1 

40 X=120:H=2 

5@ INPUT “Shape number "3K 

60 INPUT “Step "jE 

70 Y=10:S=30:A=O 

8@ IF S<>8@ THEN CH=X+CSINCA-KIXCS+EII)=C 
2=Y+C(COSCA-KIXCS+E) J) 

9@ DRAWCX+CSINCAJXS-CHIJI, CY+CCOSCAIXS-C2 
JJ;1 

100 S=S-E :A=AtK 

110 IF S>}@ THEN 88 

115 GET A$ 

12@ RUN 





1@ REM BUTTERFLY PLOTTING 
2@ REM SHAW/HARTNELL 1983 
3@ LORES @:U=193 

4Q I=18+RNDC1)x6 

5@ X=INTCRNDC1)X*14)+1 

68 Y=INTCRND(1)X*12)+1 

78 PLOT Ux 23-7, 1 

8@ PLOT VU +X,13-Y,1 

38 PLOT YU -X,13+tY, I 

188 PLOT U +X,13+Y,I 

11@ IF RNDC1)>.3 THEN LORES@ 
128 GOTO 48 
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GAMES FOR YOUR ORIC 








ROCK- 
SCISSORS- 
PAPER 


Most of you probably already know the rules of this 
famous game — if not then read on. 

Originally this game was played with your hands and 
the idea was to beat your opponent by trumping his 
choice, the choice being between rock, scissors and 
paper. Both players simultaneously announce what they 
have chosen, miming the object as well — aclenched fist 
for rock, two fingers for scissors and a flat palm for paper. 
The winner of each game is determined by how the ob- 
jects interact, eg if one player has paper and the other 
scissors, the second player wins because scissors cut 
paper; similarly rock beats scissors and paper beats 
rock. 

Since the computer hasn't got hands, all will be 
displayed on the screen. Once you have decided your 
choice push the key which holds the first letter of the ob- 
ject (S for scissors, P for paper and R for rock). The com- 
puter will tell you what it chose, and what the result of that 
game was. 

The winner is the first player to score 10 points. 


1@ REM ROCK, PAPER; SCISSORS 

2@ CLS’ PETER SHAW Xx 

3@ PAPER @:INK 3 

4@ A=INTCRNDC13*3) =PING 

5@ PLOT 12,2, "ROCK-SCISSORS-PAPER" 
55 PLOT 6,4,;"HUMAN "+STR$CHS) 

56 PLOT 29,4,"ME "“+STR$(CS) 
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60 GET A$:Z2AP:FOR P=@ TO 7:INK P:WAIT 4: 
NEXT P 

65 CLS 

72 IF A$="R" THEN V=@ 

88 IF A$="P" THEN V=1 

98 IF A$="S" THEN V=2 

10@ PRINT:PRINT :PRINT:PRINT-:PRINT :PRINT = 
PRINT 

11Q@ PRINT"I HAVE "; 

12@ IF A=@ THEN PRINT"ROCK" 

198. TF ASL. THEN. PRINT“PAPER” 

14@ IF A=2 THEN PRINT"SCISSORS" 

15@ PRINT :PRINT:PRINT 

16@ PRINT" YOU HAVE "; 

17@ IF UV=@ THEN PRINT"ROCK" 

18@ IF V=1 THEN PRINT"PAPER" 

19@ IF V=2 THEN PRINT"SCISSORS" 

208 PRINT :PRINT -PRINT :SHOOT 

218 IF U=A THEN PRINT"DRAW" 

220 IF V=@ AND A=1 THEN PRINT"PAPER WRAP 
S ROCK - I WIN" :CS=CS+1 

230 IF U=@ AND A=2 THEN PRINT"ROCK BLUNT 
S SCISSORS - YOU WIN" :HS=HS 

+1 

240 IF U=1 AND A=@ THEN PRINT"PAPER WRAP 
S ROCK - YOU WIN" =HS=HS+1 

25@ IF V=1 AND A=2 THEN PRINT"SCISSORS C 
UT PAPER - I WIN" :CS=CS+1 

260 IF V=2 AND A=@ THEN PRINT"ROCK BLUNT 
S SCISSORS - I WIN" :CS=CS+1 

27@ IF VU=2 AND A=1 THEN PRINT"SCISSORS C 
UT PAPER - YOU WIN" :HS=HS+1 

28@ PLOT 13,23, "PRESS ANY KEY" 

29@ EXPLODE :WAIT 38 
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295 IF HS=1@ OR CS=1@ THEN 318 

388 GOTO 32 

31@ CLS 

32Q IF HS=1@ THEN PING:PRINT"WELL DONE - 
YOU WIN" 

338 IF CS=1@ THEN 2AP:PRINT"HA2 HA - I 

WIN YET AGAIN" 

34Q PRINT :PRINT =PRINT 

345 WAIT 2@:EXPLODE 

35@ END 
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3D DRIVER 


You are driving home from an enjoyable, but wild, party 
when the road suddenly seems to start swaying from side 
to side. Can you drive along the moving roadway without 
crashing into the bollards on the side of the road? 

If you think you can take on the task of the drunken 
driver, type in the program, have three large vodkas, 
and spend the next 20 minutes looking for the R, Uand N 
keys. Your score is determined by how long yousurvive. 

Use the cursor keys to guide your car down the road. 


10 
20 
25 
30 
40 
Se 
55 
60 
80 
B4 
85 
38 
108 
1 
105 
110 
4) 
128 
138 
148 
P=P 
158 
P=P 


REM THREE DEE DRIVER 

GOSUB 93000’ UDGs 

PRINT CHRS$(6) 

P=127 :SC=0 

PAPER @:INK 3 

HIRES:GOSUB 288 

PATTERN 255 

CURSET @,;2,1:DRAW 238,@;1 

CLS:PRINT"SCORE "3SC 

PLAY @;2,3; 100 

PATTERN 17 

CURSETP-18,3,@:DRAW-170+(P-2@8);, 135;1 
CURSETP+18,3,@0:DRAW- 70+(P-28), 195; 


IF P<1@3 OR P>145 THEN GOTO 1880 
CURSETP-18;3,@:DRAW-170+(P-28);, 195; 


CURSETPt+1@,3,@:DRAW-78+(P-28);,; 135;0 
K$=KEY$ 
IF K$<>""THEN IF ASCCK$J=8 THEN LET 
+3 
IF K$<>""THEN IF ASCCK$J=3 THEN LET 
-8 
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16@ P=P+INTCRNDC1IX*15)-7.,5 

17@ SC=SCrl 

18@ GOTO 8a 

190 END 

2080 CURSET 115,100,9 

21@ CHAR 35,8, 1 

215 CURSET 121,100,@ 

2206 CHAR 36,8,1 

230 CURSET 115,108,@ 

240 CHAR 37;@8,1 

25@ CURSET 121,188, @ 

26@ CHAR 38,@,1 

2728 RETURN 

1Q@@ PLAY @,7;1,2000 

1818 WAIT 180 

1028 PLAY@,8,0,@ 

1@3@ PRINT" Press RETURN to play ag 
ain" 

1@35 IF KEY$<>"" THEN GOTO 10635 
1040 IF KEY$="" THEN GOTO 1048 
1858 GOTO34 

9800 FOR US=46368@ TO 46366+(4x8) 
9018 READ ER:POKE US;ER. 

9020 NEXT US:RETURN 

9838 DATA 2,0,8,8,8,;5,11;2 

3848 DATA @,0,8,0,0,48,52,16 
9858 DATA 7;63;47;40,8;7;8,0 
9068 DATA 56,63,61,5,4,56,8,0 
9078 DATA 2,8,0,80,8,80,0,0,8 
939999 REM 
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LIFE CHANGE 
UNITS 


This program evaluates recent changes in your life in 
terms of the effect those changes have had on you. Any 
change in your life, good or bad, creates measurable 
stress. A number of situations will be printed in question 
form on the screen. If the situation mentioned is part of 
your present life, press the Y key, ifitisnot then press N. 
At the end of the questioning, an assessment is made. 
1@ REM LIFE CHANGE UNITS 

20 REM XXXXXXKKKKXKKXKXKXKX 

38 REM PAUL TOLAND 

4Q@ PRINT CHR$(6) 

5@ GOSUB 9080? INTRO 

6@ GOSUB 7588’ QUESTIONS 

70 GOSUB 7880’ ANSWER 

80 REM 

39@ END 

6QQQ REM KXXKXXXKKKKKKKKKKKKKK TEST 
6@@5 CLS 

6@1@ PRINT "Your L.U.C. total so far is 
HL 

6820 PRINT 

60380 PRINT CHR$(3) 5L$ 

6840 REPEAT 

6850 GET AS 

6@6@ UNTIL AS="Y" OR AS="N" 

6070 IF AS="Y" THEN L=L+A 

6890 PLAY 1,0,1,LxX19 

6118 RETURN 

7OGB REM KKXXKXXKKKXKKXKXKKXXKKKX ANSWER 
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7018 CLS 

702@ PRINT 

79030 PRINT 

7248 PRINT " YOUR LIFE CHANGE TOTAL IS 
HL 

72058 PRINT 

7868 PRINT 

7078 PRINT " THE VERDICT..... " 

2075 PRINT :PRINT -PRINT 

7080 WAIT 1288 

7690 IF L<S@ THEN 7280 

7108 IF L<?5 THEN 7380 

7118 IF L<1@9 THEN 7358 

72120 PRINT “ KEEP AWAY FROM SLEEPING PIL 
LS, RAZORS" 

72138 PRINT “AND MEMORIZE THE SAMARITANS 
*PHONE " 

214@ PRINT "NO. ggg" 

2150 RETURN 

720@ PRINT “ You are living a stable; sa 
fe way of" 

221@ PRINT “life and you are less likely 
to have" 

72220 PRINT “an accident or become ill" 
72230 IF L<19 THEN PRINT" I do suspect yo 
u that you are either" 

7224@ IF L<19 THEN PRINT" lying or a monk? 
» Cor anun of couse)." 

2258 RETURN 

7300 PRINT “ You are doing O.'K,, There i 
Ss only a" 

2310 PRINT"327% chance of you encounter in 
9 health" 

2328 PRINT"or safety problems," 
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7330 
7350 


RETURN 
PRINT" You had better slow down’ Yo 


u have a" 


7360 
alth 
7370 
7380 
7500 
2510 
7320 


7530 
7348 
7550 
7560 
73578 
7380 
7538 
7608 
7618 
7620 
7630 
7640 
7650 
7660 
76708 
7682 
76390 
7700 
7718 
2728 
2730 
2740 


PRINT"51% chance of encountering he 
or" 

PRINT"saftey problems," 

RETURN 

REM XXXXXXXXXKXXXKKKKX QUESTIONS 
REM WORTH 2 

L$="Change in work responsibility" 


A=2 

GOSUB 6882 

REM WORTH 2 

L$="Trouble with in-laws" 

A=2 

GOSUB 6888 

REM WORTH 1 

L$="Outstanding personal achievment 


A=1 

GOSUB 6882 

REM WORTH 1 

L$="Spouse starts or stops work" 
A=1 

GOSUB 6882 

REM WORTH 2 

L$="Change in Living conditions" 
A=2 

GOSUB 6802 

REM WORTH 4 

L$="Change in personal habits" 
A=4 

GOSUB 68828 
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275@ REM WORTH 3 

7276@ L$="Trouble with your boss" 
2770 A=3 

72788 GOSUB 68282 

7738 REM WORTH 5S 

7800 L$="Giving up <28 cigarettes a day’ 
7818 A=5 

7820 GOSUB 6082 

7830 REM WORTH 2 

7840 L$="Change in work hours or conditi 
ons" 

7850 A=2 

7860 GOSUB 6000 

7870 REM WORTH 2 

7880 L$="Change in residence’ 

7898 A=2 

7308 GOSUB 68a 

73918 REM WORTH 2 

7920 L$="Change in school or colledge" 
72938 A=2 

7348 GOSUB 68200 

7358 REM WORTH 1 

7960 L$="Change in social activity" 
723970 A=1 

72388 GOSUB 6889 

8@1@ REM WORTH 8 

8020 L$="Death of spouse" 

BQ38 A=8 

8848 GOSUB 68282 

8858 REM WORTH 7 

8060 L$="Divorce" 

8878 A=? 

8888 GOSUB 6802 

8898 REM WORTH 6 





1 
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810@ L$="Giving up hard drugs" 
8118 A=6 

8120 GOSUB 6882 

813@ REM WORTH 6 

8140 L$="Marital separation" 
8158 A=6 

816@ GOSUB 62882 

8170 REM WORTH 6 

8188 L$="Prison sentance” 

8198 A=6 

8200 GOSUB 6882 

8210 REM WORTH 7? 

8220 L$="Death of a close relation" 
8230 A=? 

824@ GOSUB 6802 

825@ REM WORTH 4 

8260 L$="Personal injury or illness’ 
8270 A=4 

8280 GOSUB 6880 

8290 REM WORTH 4 

8308 L$="Marriage" 

B31@ A=4 

8320 GOSUB 6888 

8330 REM WORTH 5 

8340 L$="Sacked or made redundant" 
8358 A=5 

8368 GOSUB 6882 

8372 REM WORTH 1 

8380 L$="Marital concilation" 
8390 A=1 

8488 GOSUB 6882 

8418 REM WORTH 2 

8420 L$="Retirement" 

8438 A=2 
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CHT HP GAMES FOR YOUR ORIC 


8440 
8450 
8460 
8470 
8482 
84390 
8500 
8510 
8528 
8538 
8540 
8550 
8560 
8570 
8580 
8598 
8688 
8612 
8620 
8630 
8640 
8650 
B660 
8678 
8680 
8698 
B78 
B71 
B720 
8738 
8740 
8758 
8760 
8778 





GOSUB 6882 

REM WORTH 3 

L$="Change in health" 

A=3 

GOSUB 6882 

REM WORTH 3 

L$="Pregnacy" 

A=3 

GOSUB 6888 

REM WORTH 6 

L$="Giving up >4@ cigarettes a day" 
A=6 

GOSUB 6880 

REM WORTH 5 

L$="Sex difficulties" 

A=5 

REM WORTH 2 

L$="Increase in members of family" 
A=2 

GOSUB 6882 

REM WORTH 3 

L$="Business readjustment" 

A=3 

GOSUB 6888 

REM WORTH 2 

L$="Change in financial state" 
A=2 

GOSUB 6882 

REM WORTH 8 

L$="Death of a close friend" 
A=8 

GOSUB 6888 

REM WORTH 2 

L$="Change to different line of wor 
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ik 
8788 A=2 

8798 GOSUB 68288 

8808 REM WORTH 3 

8818 L$="Arguments with spouse" 

8820 A=3 

8832 GOSUB 6808 

884@ REM WORTH 3 

8858 L$="Pre-menstural tension" 

8868 A=3 

88728 GOSUB 6808 

88828 REM WORTH 7 

8890 L$="Foreclosure of mortgage or loan 





89380 A=? 

89318 GOSUB 6808 

892@ REM WORTH 3 

8938 L$="Mortgage over 38,808 pounds" 
894@ A=3 

89358 GOSUB 6808 

8968 RETURN 

90Q@Q REM XXXXXXXXXXXXXKXKKKKKK INTRO 
9018 L=@:CLS:PAPER 4:INK 7? 

9828 PRINT 

9038 PRINT SPCC13)3"L. C. U. TEST" 

9848 PRINT 

9@5@ PRINT " HOW CHANGES IN YOUR LIFESTY 
LE EFFECT" 3;SPCC15)3;"YOUR FU 

TURE" 

9@6@ PRINT "Answer Y if you think that t 
he state-" 

9872 PRINT “ment is applicable to you; o 
ver the" 

9880 PRINT “last 3 months or over the ne 
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xt 3" 

9098 PRINT "months." 

9100 PRINT “Answer N if you think that t 
he state-" 

9110 PRINT “ment is not applicable to yo 
uo at all." 

9120 PRINT:PRINT:PRINT"PRESS ANY KEY.... 





913@ GET A$:RETURN 
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Pon 


ATER NIM 


NIM 


Nim is a traditional game which has many variants. 
However, the object of the game is always the same — 
namely, not to be forced to take the last turn. In this ver- 
sion, the random number generator has baked an oven- 
ful of scones which you and your Oric | settle down to 
scoff... 

A limit is put on the number you can take out at a time 
and the loser is the one who goes last, that is, who eats the 
last scone. 

Although it is easy to write a program that will ensure 
that the computer never loses, such a program would 
make your Oric | an insufferable bore. So this one has 
built-in fallibility — even so it still wins more than half the 
games it plays! 





+4] 


JEEEET I I 
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Scones 


x 
x 


x 
x 
x 


x Kee MRMR MMMM HM MMH 


Scones 


The 
You 


x 


x 


wwe HM HM HMM HM 
* 





left :29 
The most you can take 


x kK kK kK kK OK XK 


left+:21 


most you can take 


took 3 


x 


x 


x 


x 


x 


x 


I took 1 
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wave 


HOW MANY WILL YOU TAKE ? 





The most you can take is 3 


2@ REM NIM 
38 REM Alex Gollner 
4@ CLS:PAPER 4:INK 7 
5@ PRINT 
68 E=8 
70 F 
88M 
928 L 
10@ 2=INT CRNDC1)*20)+190 
11@ H=INT CRNDC1)*3 J+3 
12@ PRINT 
130 IF M=@ THEN PRINT "Scones left:"32: 
PRINT"The most you can take 

is "GH 
140 IF E>@ AND M=@ THEN PRINT “You took 
"SE3" I took ";Q 
15@ PRINT :2AP 
16@ FOR K=1 TO 2 
17@ PRINT"X "; 
18@ IF RND(1)<.35 THEN PRINT 
19@ NEXT 
200 PRINT 


Wo 
88d. ®& 
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2198 PRINT 

220 IF M=1 THEN PRINT "YOU WIN 2 "35 
23@ IF M=2 THEN PRINT "I WIN 2 "35 
248 IF M@ THEN 220 

25@ PRINT 

268 PRINT "HOW MANY WILL "3 

270 INPUT “YOU TAKE "3E 

28@ IF E<i OR E>H THEN 260 

290 2=2-E 

295 CH= 

38@ IF 2>@ THEN 338 

318 MN=2 

328 GOTO 4280 

330 Q=2-1-INTCC2-1)7CHt+1 3 KCHt+1) 
335 CH=CH+1 

340 IF Q=@ THEN Q=RNDC1)*H 

345 IF CH>3@ THEN 2=@:GOTO 399 
358 IF @2 THEN 338 

360 IF 2>£+2 AND RND(1)<.5 THEN Q=Q+INT 
(RNDC1)J-.5) 

370 IF Q>H OR Q<1 THEN 338 

375 Q=INT (Q) 

388 2%=2-Q 

390 IF 2=@ THEN M=1 

400 CLS 

418 GOTO 120 
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EEEEEEEEEEE, __pommnun "SUFFER 





BOMB RUN 


This, one of the oldest micro games, puts you in a very 
tight spot. You are flying over a city and the only way to 
survive is by blowing up the buildings to clear a landing 
site. 

If you want to increase the danger then change the 10 
in line 8020 to a lower number and the 16 to a higher 
number. Use the space bar to drop bombs. 


18 
20 
25 
26 
6B 
78 
88 
30 
EN 
35 
188 
118 
120 
138 
140 
158 
168 
178 
188 
138 
FEL 
208 
TO 
218 


REM BOMB RLIN 
REM PETER SHAW 1983 
GosuBsaaa 
GOSUBSaae@ 
FOR A=@ TO 26 
FOR B=1 TO 34 
PLOTB,A," #$" 

IFSCRN(B+3,A)=39 OR SCRN(B+4,A)=40 TH 
GOTO12@a 
PLOT B,A," #2" 

X$=KEY$ 

IFX$="_ "THEN GOSUB25 

PLAYQ@,1,1,15 

NEXTB 

PLOTB,A," 

NEXTA 

PLOT1, 26, "#$" 

PRINT" BRILLIANT?" 

PRINT 

PRINT" YOU HAVE LANDED YOUR PLANE SA 
a 


PRINT" YOU HAVE KILLED ";AXB3;" PEOPLE 
SAVE" 
PRINT" YOUR OWN LIFE" 
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228 
238 
HTS" 
240 
258 
268 
270 
280 
238 
HEN 
320 
325 
,A-1 
387 
328 
344 
368 
378 
393 
10288 
1810 
1828 
1038 
1848 
1850 
1062 
1870 
1880 
10898 
1188 
1110 
8880 
8018 
80228 
8838 


PRINT 
PRINT" 1 HOPE YOU.CAN SLEEP AT NIG 


END 

REM DROP BOMBS 

B1=B 

FOR DR=A TO 25 

PLOTB;A," #$" 

IFSCRN(B+3,A)J=39 OR SCRN(Bt+4,A)=40 T 
GOTO16a8 

PLOT B,A;" #2" 

B=Bt1:IF B>34 THEN B=] :A=At+1:PLOT 34 


3 
PLAY @,1,1,1 
PLOTB1,DR," “=:PLOT B1,DRt1,"&" 
NEXT DR 
PLOTB sA;" « ’?PLOT B1;26,""" 
RETURN 
STOP 
EXPLODE 
FOR L=A TO 26 
PLOT B,L," #$" 
EXPLODE :WAIT L 
PLOT B,L,". * 
NEXT L 
PRINT"YOU SCORED "3AX1@+BXx12 
FOR A=@ TO 6 
INK A:WAIT 18 
NEXT A 
IF KEY$<>"" THEN 1122 
GET A*:RUN 
CLS:PAPER@:INK INT CRND(1)X7)+1 
FOR S=33 TO 4 STEP-1 
HG=INTCRNDC1)x18)+16 
PLOT S,HG,"?" 
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FOR K=HG+1TO26 

PLOT S,K,"C" 

NEXT K 

NEXT S 

RETURN 

FOR U=46359 TO 46407 

READ US:POKE U,;US 

NEXTU ?RETURN 

DATA @,15,34,53,63;31;3151 
DATA 8,48, 32; 4,52,68,52,4 
DATA 8,48, 32,8,48, 60,48, 
DATA @,18,12,38,38,12,80,@ 
DATA 8,12, 38, 63,45, 63, 45,63 
DATA 45,63, 45,63, 45,63, 45,63, 45 


BOMB RUN 


Ww 
Sy 
a 
= 
——— 


Ea nonin 
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THE RIDDLE 
OF THE 
BLACK 

CHATEAU 


At 25K thisis the longest program inthe book. This adven- 
ture has no less than five levels, and is built around the 
mysterious Chateau de Lac. First of all I will explain the 
details of the Chateau de Lac. 

Long ago in the far off land of Mythrad, King Hoptos 
built himselfa country home which he called the Chateau 
de Lac. For many years the land prospered and the peo- 
ple were contented. Until one day, after a large banquet, 
the ageing King was murdered by the Chateau’s cleric, 
De Borg. The Chateau fell into ruin and was overrun by 
Norgs, Archnidas and mutants named after the 
murderer, De Borg. 

Recent rumours in the village suggest there has been 
activity at the Chateau. Over the past few weeks 
villagers have gone missing after working in the fields, 
charred bodies have been discovered just outside the 
village and dark shadowy figures have been seen on the 
ramparts of the Chateau. The villagers, in fear of more at- 
tacks, have called on you for help. You have been asked 
to kill the evil beast causing the disturbances. For this 
you will be allowed to keep all the treasure you may find 
in the chests spread throughout the Chateau. 

This adventure is not as complicated as many of the 
commercial software packages, but if it was any longer 
you would probably not bother to type it in. 
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CONTROLS 
The controls you can use are: 
E or EAST FI or FIGHT 
N or NORTH FL or FLEE 
S or SOUTH 
W or WEST 


You have entered the Chateau and behind you the 
portcullis has magically sealed. 


AN 


i 


KI 








1@ REM Riddle of the Black Chateau 
20 REM PETER SHali 

38 REM Dungeon design MARTIN GYNGELL 
4@ GOSUB 41809 





5@ CLS 

6@ IF JC1)J=@ AND J(2)=@ AND J(3)=@ THEN 
GOTO 5@gaa 

7@ PRINT N$3", your attributes are:" 

725° PRINT 

8@ IF JC1)>@ THEN PRINT" WISDOM:";J(C1 
) 

9@ IF J02)>@ THEN PRINT" CHARISMA=:" 3J 
(2) 

1@@ IF J€3)>@ THEN PRINT" DEXTERITY:" 
3J C3) 


118 PRINT:PRINT:PRINT"You also have "5MO 
3" gold pieces" 

12@ GOSUB 180@@:GOSUB 1882 

13@ GOSUB 280@’NEXT ROOM 

14@ M1=@:IF 2>1 THEN IF RNDC1)>.5 THEN G 
OSUB 7000 

158 GOSUB 1996 

16@ GOSUB 3808 

170 GOSUB 1998 

18@ GOTO 58 

19@ REM XKKXKKXKKXKKKXXKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
1@@@ REM PAUSE ROUTINE 

1@1@ IF RNODC1)J>.5 THEN GOTO 15080 

1820 FOR A=1 TO 18 

1@30 PLAY @,1,1,188 

184@ WAIT AX5 

1858 NEXT 

1@6@ PRINT 

18786 RETURN 
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cH BLACK CHATEAU RIDDLE 


15@@ FOR A=? TO 1 STEP-1 

151@ INK A 

152@ WAIT 18 

1530 NEXT 

154@ PRINT:INK @ 

155@ RETURN 

1S6Q REM KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKAKKKKKKKKKKK 





2008 IF 2=) THEN GOSUB 10000 
2018 IF 2=2 THEN GOSUB 11080 
2028 IF 2=3 THEN GOSUB 12004 
2838 IF 2=4 THEN GOSUB 13808 
204@ IF 2=S THEN GOSUB 14800 
205@ IF 2=6 THEN GOSUB 15800 
2068 IF 2=? THEN GOSUB 16080 
2078 IF 2=8 THEN GOSUB 17080 
2888 IF 2=3 THEN GOSUB 18080 
2098 IF 2=1@ THEN GOSUB 19000 


2100 IF 2=11 THEN GOSUB 20080 
2118 IF 2=12 THEN GOSUB 21080 
2120 IF 2@=13 THEN GOSUB 22080 
2138 IF 2=14 THEN GOSUB 23000 
214@ IF 2=15 THEN GOSUB 24880 
2158 IF 2=16 THEN GOSUB 250628 
2168 IF 2=17 THEN GOSUB 26808 
2178 IF 2=18 THEN GOSUB 27080 


2188 IF 2=19 THEN GOSUB 28000 
2198 IF 2=2@ THEN GOSUB 29880 


2200 IF 2=21 THEN GOSUB 380880 

2210 IF 2=22 THEN GOSUB 310808 

2220 IF 2=22 THEN 8088 

2238 IF BCZ,6)<>QTHEN Q=BC2,6):GOSUB 388 
Q 


2240 RETURN 
2258 REM XXXXXKXKKKXKXKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKKK 
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38@@ REM ACTIONS INPUT 

3019 D=4:IF BC2Z,6)=@THEN D=]1 

38228 PRINT “What do you want to do now 
iN$ 

3025 INPUT 2$ 

3Q@3@ IF z$="Q" THEN STOP 

3048 IF D=4 AND LEFT$(2$,1)<>"F" THEN D= 

8:GOTO 3258 

3050 IF LEFT$(2$,1)="F" THEN GOTO 3232 

3055 LE$=LEFT$(2$, 1) 

30690 IF LE$="N" AND BC2,1)=@ THEN PRINT 

>'"NO EXIT" :GOTO 3828 

30708 IFLE$="S"ANDBCZ,2)=@THENPRINT, "YOU 

CAN’? T GO SOUTH’ " :GOTO382@ 

3088 IFLE$="E"ANDBC2Z, 3)=Q@THENPRINT, "EAST 

?;, DO BE SERIOUS" :GOTO30208 

3898 IFLE$S="W"ANDBC2,4)=@THENPRINT,; "THER 

E?S NO EXIT WEST" :GOTO382@8 

3188 IF LE$="N" THEN 2=BC2,1)?RETURN 

3110 IF LE$="S" THEN 2=BC(2; 2) :RETURN 

312@ IF LE$="E" THEN 2=BC2,3) :RETURN 

3130 IF LES="W" THEN 2=BC2;4) :RETURN 

3146 IF LES<>"F" THEN RETURN 

3232 IFBCZ,6)=Q@THENPRINT"There’s nothing 
here to fight 8" :GOTO3820 

3248 IF LEFT$C(2$,2)="FL" THEN D=INTCRNDC 
1)xX2) 

3245 IF D=1 THEN PRINT"Which direction ? 
":G0TO 3825 

3250 IF D=@ THEN PRINT"NO82, You must st 

and and fight." 

3268 PRINT:PRINT"“Which characteristic wi 
Lt you fight with: “2 

3278 Q=B(2,6) 





uw 
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3288 INPUT 2$ 

3298 LES=LEFT$(2$,1):IF LES<>"W"ANDLES$ (> 
"CVANDLE$<>"D" THEN 3288 

3300 IF LE$="W" THEN HU=J(C1):MN=MCQ, 2) 
3318 IF LES="C" THEN HU=J(2) :MN=MNCQ, 3) 
3328 IF LE$="D" THEN HU=J(3) ->MN=MCQ, 4) 
3330 DF=ABSCHU-MN) 

334@ PRINT"The difference is “jDF 

3358 IF HU>MN THEN PRINT"And you have th 





e advantage, 
33690 IF MN>HU THEN PRINT"And he has the 
advantage." 

3370 CT=INTCRNDC1)X6)t1 

3388 PRINT"This fight has a cost of “3CT 
3398 RT=INTCRNDC1IXDFI+1 

348@ GOSUB 1800 

3418 RH=ABS(RT-HU) 

3428 RN=ABSCRT-MNJ 

343@ IF RH>RM THEN 3580 

3440 PRINT:PRINT" You have been beaten" 
3450 IF LE$S="W" THEN MEQ, 2)=(NCQ, 2)+2XCT 
J:JC1)J=JC13-CT 

3460 IF LE$="C" THEN NCQ, 3)=(MNCQ, 3)+2xkCT 
J2?JC2)=JC2I-CT 

3478 IF LE$="D" THEN MCQ,4)=C(NCQ, 43+2KCT 
)?J03)=J03)-CT 

3488 GOTO 3680 

3498 REM 

3500 PRINT"You have beaten him 9" 

3518 IF LE$="W" THEN JC13=JC1)+2XCT:NCQ, 
2J=MNCQ;,23-CT 

3520 IF LE$="C" THEN J(02)=J(2)+2xCT:NCQ, 
33=MNCQ,33-CT 

3530 IF LE$="D" THEN J(3)=J03)+2xCT:MNCQ, 
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4J=NCQ,4)-CT 





3688 GOSUB 1000 
3619 PRINT"After that battle, your attri 


butes 
3628 
3632 
3648 
3645 
3658 
3668 
3670 
3688 
3638 
3788 
3781 
3782 
3783 
3784 
3718 
3728 
3738 
3746 
3758 
3760 
ue" 
3776 
3780 
3738 
3808 
3810 
3828 
3838 
3848 
7080 


are:" 
PRINT; "Wisdom 
PRINT, "Charisma 
PRINT, "Dexterity 


es OS 
2" 5502) 
2S IC39 


PRINT"And those of the "3 
PRINT"De Borg" 
PRINT"Arachnidas"” 
PRINT" Norgh" 
PRINT"Stralph" 
PRINT"Giant Bat" 
PRINT"Oric-Eater"” 


PRINT"Hammer-nose" 
PRINT"Hartnelli" 
PRINT"Fire Beast” 


PRINT 

IF Q=1 THEN 
IF @=2 THEN 
IF Q=3 THEN 
IF Q=4 THEN 
IF Q=S THEN 
IF Q=6 THEN 
IF Q@=? THEN 
IF Q=8 THEN 
IF Q=3 THEN 
PRINT" are” 
PRINT; “Wisdom 


PRINT, "Charisma 
PRINT, "Dexterity 
GOSUB 1802 


PRINT:PRINT"Press 


GET T$ 
GOSUB 18@@:CLS 


K=1+INTCRNDC1)*13) 


oS C0529 
>"35MCQ, 3) 
>"3MCQ, 4) 


any key to contin 


IF K=2 OR BCK,6)<>@ THEN 3790 
BCK,6)=BC2,6) 
Bl2Z,6)=0 
IF RNDC1IJ>.S THEN RETURN 

REM XK KKK KKK KKK KKK KOK K KK KKK 


REM CONTENTS 
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cH BLACK CHATEAU RIDDLE 


7018 IF BCZ,6)<>@THEN M1=1 ?:RETURN 

7020 PRINT :RM=INTCRNDC1IX2)+1 

7038 ON RM GOSUB 7188, 7280 

7048 GOSUB 1882 

7058 RETURN 

71@@ CH=CHt1:IF CH=5S THEN RETURN 

7110 PRINT"In front of you is a chest, | 
abled with a large #"3CH 

212@ PRINT:PRINT"Will you open it CY/N)" 
7138 GOSUB 760a 

714@ IF 2$="N" THEN RETURN 

715@ J1=INTCRNDC1)X2)+1:GOSUB 19000 

716@ ON J1 GOSUB 40800, 40190 

7170 RETURN 

7200 IF PT=1 THEN GOTO 7820 

7218 PT=1 

2228 PRINT"You see a small bottle engravy 
ed with" 

7238 PRINT"a curious, twisted letter,” 
27248 PRINT?:?PRINT"Will you drink the poti 
on inside it?","CYZN)" 

7256 GOSUB 7688 

7268 IF 2$="N" THEN RETURN 

7278 GOSUB 188 

7288 R1=RNDC1):IFRI>.STHENPRINT" Your wis 
dom has been improved by 2" 

7285 IF R1>.S5S THEN JC1)=JC1)+2:RETURN 
72398 PRINT"You have been sent to sleep." 
7380 GOSUB 1802 

731@ J02)=J02)-4 

7328 RETURN 

7600 IF KEY$<>"" THEN 7608 

7605 GET 2$ 
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7618 PLAY 1,4,1,18@ 

7620 PLAY 1,0;,2, 180 

7648 RETURN 

PESO REMKXKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK 
8800 REM END OF GAME 

B882@ PRINT 

8230 PRINT"This fight will involve all y» 





our 
8040 PRINT"attributes, Wisdom, Charisma 
g 0 

8050 PRINT"Dexterity. You need a total 
of ten" 

8Q6Q@ PRINT"points or more to escape," 
8270 GOSUB 18808 

8888 IF MO>@ THEN PRINT"You have ";M0;" 
gold pieces,” 

8898 GOSUB 19888 

810@ PRINT"Hobtaus attributes 


aot 


8118 PRINT 

812@ PRINT, "WISDOM >" 3MC9,2) 
8138 PRINT, "CHARISMA :?"3MNC3,33 
814@ PRINT, "DEXTERITY :"3MC9, 4) 
815@ PRINT 

816@ PRINT"Your attributes * 
B17@ PRINT 

8188 PRINT, "WISDOM 2" 5501) 
8198 PRINT, "CHARISMA ?"3J(2) 
820@ PRINT, "DEXTERITY =:"3J(3) 
821@ PRINT 


8220 GOSUB 18@0:WAIT 5a 

8238 IF MO<18@ THEN 8379 

824@ PRINT"You can buy attributes for 14 
@ gold" 

8258 PRINT"pieces each" 
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8260 PRINT:PRINT“ If you want to buy, ent 

er the initial" 

8278 PRINT"of the attribute, followed by 
the " 

8288 PRINT"number of points, Enter ’N’ 


i 





if you 

8290 PRINT"“do not want to buy,” 

8380 INPUT “Attribute "j;E$:IF E$="N" THE 

N 8378 

8310 INPUT “Amount “"j3AM:IF MO-CAMK1@@8) <1 
THEN 8312 

8320 IF E$="W" THEN JC1J=JC1I+AN 

8339 IF E$="C" THEN JC2)=J(2)+AN 

8340 IF E$="D" THEN J(3)=J03)+AN 

8358 PRINT, "WISDOM >" 3JC1):PRINT, “CHAR 
ISMA 3" 5502) 

8355 MO=MO-CANK14G@3 

8360 PRINT, "DEXTERITY :"3;JC3) :PRINT:PRIN 
T, "MONEY "MO"GOLD PIECES" 

8365 IF MO>33 THEN 8380 

8378 CLS:PRINT"Now for the final contlic 

5 ane 

8380 PRINT:PRINT"Press any key when you 
are ready..." 

8398 GET KE$ 

8400 GOSUB 1800:CLS 

841@ PRINT, "First Wisdom" :-MH=JC1):MNG=M(39 
32) 

8428 PRINT:PRINT" YOU “3MH3"  HOBTAUS "5M 
G 

8430 DF=ABSC(MH-MG) :PRINT" THE DIFFERENCE 
IS “3DF 

844@ IF MH>MG THEN PRINT “in your favour 


it 
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845@ IF MG>MH THEN PRINT “in Hobtaus’ fa 
vour,” 

8462 GOSUB 180@:CT=INTCRNDC1IXCCMHtNG)72 
J+] 

8470 PRINT:PRINT"This round carries a pe 
nalty of "3CT 

8488 RT=INTCRNDC1IXDF)t+1 

8498 GOSUB 1880 

8588 RH=ABSCRT-MH) 

8518 RN=ABSCRT-NG) 

8515 IF RH>RM THEN PRINT" YOU WIN THAT ON 
E":GOTO 8532 

8528 PRINT"SORRY, YOU LOSE8" :MH=MH-CT :JC 
13=@:IF MH>@ THEN JC1)=MH 





8538 PRINT"Press RETURN to continue" :GET 
KE$ 

8548 GOSUB 18@080:CLS 

8545 PRINT"’Now Charisma" 

8546 MH=J (2) :MG=NC9, 3) 

855@ PRINT:PRINT" YOU "3MH3" HOBTAUS "3M 

G 

8568 DF=ABSCMH-NG) :PRINT" THE DIFFERENCE 
IS "3DF 

857@ IF MNH>MG THEN PRINT “in your favour 


8588 IF MG>MH THEN PRINT “in Hobtaus?’ fa 
vour,” 

8598 GOSUB 188@:CT=INTCRNDC1IJXCCMHtNGI72 
Jj+1 

86288 PRINT:PRINT"This round carries a pe 
nalty of "3CT 

86198 RT=INTCRNDC1IJXDFJ+1 

8628 GOSUB 1802 
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8638 RH=ABSCRT-MNH) 

8648 RN=ABSCRT-NG) 

865@ IF RH>RM THEN PRINT" YOU WIN THAT ON 
E":GOTO 8670 

866@ PRINT"SORRY, YOU LOSE8" :-MH=MH-CT :JC 
2)=@:1F MH>@ THEN J02)=MH 

8678 PRINT"Press RETURN to continue" :GET 
KE$ 

8688 GOSUB 18@0:CLS 

8698 PRINT"Now Dexterity" 

8695 MH=J(3) :MG=NC39; 4) 

8780 PRINT:PRINT" YOU "3MH;" HOBTAUS "35M 
G 

8718 DF=ABS(MH-NGJ :PRINT“ THE DIFFERENCE 
IS * ;DF 

8720 IF MH>MG THEN PRINT “in your favour 








8738 IF MG>MH THEN PRINT “in Hobtaus’ fa 

vour," 

874@ GOSUB 100@@:CT=INTCRNDC1IXCCMHt+NGI72 

Jj+1 

8750 PRINT:PRINT" This round carries a pe 

nalty of "3CT 

8768 RT=INTCRNDC1IXDFJ+1 

8778 GOSUB 18@2 

8788 RH=ABSCRTI-NH) 

8798 RMN=ABSCRT-NG) 

880@ IF RH>RM THEN PRINT" YOU WIN THAT ON 

E":GOTO 8820 

8818 PRINT"SORRY, YOU LOSE" :MH=MH-CT :JC 
3)=@:IF MH>@ THEN JC3)=MH 

8820 PRINT"Press RETURN to continue" :GET 
KE$ 

8825 Al=JC1):B1=J(2):C1=J(3):GOSUB 1888 
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88328 PRINT"At the end of the final confl 
iet;” 
884@ PRINT"“you have :" 





8858 PRINT, “WISDOM >" SAL 
8868 PRINT, "CHARISMA :"3Bl 
887@ PRINT, “DEXTERITY :"3C1 
8882 PRINT 


8890 PRINT" TOTAL:" ;A1+B1+Cl 

8900 IF Al1+B1+C1>9 THEN PRINT"O Hero of 
these dark and dangerous" 

8910 IF Al+B1+C1>39 THEN PRINT"times, YOU 
*UE DONE IT99e" 

8920 IF Al+B1+C1>9 THEN PRINT:PRINT"I du 
b thee Sir "“j;N$:GOTO 8988 

8930 PRINT"You fought well, but your tot 
al was " 

8948 PRINT"not enough to escape. You wi 
il now " 

8958 PRINT"be devoured by Hobtaus. 
8368 GOSUB 1880 

89372 END 

B98G PRINT:PRINT"You managed to escape w 
ith "3M0 

8998 PRINT"gold pieces." :END 

9808 REM MONSTER SUB 


9818 IF Q=1 THEN GOSUB 9180 
982@ IF Q=2 THEN GOSUB 3200 
903@ IF Q=3 THEN GOSUB 9388 
9844 IF Q=4 THEN GOSUB 3480 
9@5@ IF Q=5 THEN GOSUB 358d 
9851 IF Q=6 THEN GOSUB 3688 
9852 IF G=? THEN GOSUB 3782 
9853 IF Q=8 THEN GOSUB 39888 


3068 RETURN 
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91@@ REM De Borg 

9110 PRINT"Watch out®, This room contain 

s the" 

9128 PRINT"feared De Borg." 

9138 PRINT 

914@ GOSUB 93988 

9198 RETURN 

9288 REM ARACHNIDAS 

921@ PRINT"’There is an Arachnidas in the 
room,” 

922@ GOSUB 3980 

9298 RETURN 

9308 REM NORGH 

931Q@ PRINT"Don’t look now, but there’s a 
Norgh" 

3320 PRINT"in this room with you. 

9338 GOSUB 3982 

3338 RETURN 

340@ REM STRALPH 

39418 PRINT"This room contains a Stralph; 

34228 GOSUB 398a 

3498 RETURN 

3588 REM GIANT BAT 

951@ PRINT"You’re face-to-face with a Gi 
ant Bat," 

9528 GOSUB 3980 

9598 RETURN 

9688 REM ORIC-EATER 

9618 PRINT"Help&, there’s oan Oric-Eater 
in the " 

9628 PRINT"room, " 

3638 GOSUB 93988 

36398 RETURN 
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3786 REM HANMER-NOSE 

97128 PRINT"Here’s a big problem, there’s 
a Giant” 

39720 PRINT"Hammer-Nose in the room with 

you" 

373@ GOSUB 3988 

3738 RETURN 

380@ REM HARTNELLI 

981@ PRINT“Arrrhhh’, There’s a hairy Har 
tnelli," 

98220 PRINT"the worst kind, in the room w 
ith yous" 

3838 GOSUB 39a@ 

3898 RETURN 

93868 REM PRINT-OUT 

939190 PRINT"His attributes are:" 

3992@ PRINT 

3938 PRINT, "WISDOM 2" 5MCQ, 2) 

9948 PRINT, “CHARISMA :"5MCQ, 3) 

995@ PRINT, “DEXTERITY =" 5MCQ, 4) 

39968 PRINT 

9972 PRINT" Your attributes are:" 

3938@ PRINT, “WISDOM 2"3JC1):PRINT, “CHA 
RISMA =?" 34502) 

9998 PRINT, "DEXTERITY :"3JC€3) :RETURN 
1@0@@@ REM ROOM 1 

19018 CLS 

1882@ PRINT"You are standing in the Gate 
House,” 

18838 PRINT 

19048 PRINT"You can see a table in the N 

orth-east" 

1@@50 PRINT"corner of the room, There i 

s an exit" 
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1@@6@ PRINT"to the North and there is a 
stairway" 
19078 PRINT"leading up to the East. To 
the West" 


1Q@G@8@ PRINT"there is a pile of rubble wh 

ere a" 

1Q@09@ PRINT"stairway used to be, South 

cf where " 

18108 PRINT"you stand the portcullis has 
fallen,” 

1011@ PRINT"and sealed for ever,” 

181208 RETURN 

110@@ REM ROOM 2 

1101@ CLS 

11020 PRINT"You have entered the Inner C 

curtyard," 

1183@ PRINT 

1184@ PRINT"To the North there is the en 

trance to" 

11050 PRINT"the Black Chateau, to the Ea 

st and " 

11@6@ PRINT"West are wooden buildings an 

d to the" 

11078 PRINT"South is the Gate House.” 

11888 RETURN 

120@@ REM ROOM 3 

12@1@ CLS 

12020 PRINT"You are standing in the Banq 

ueting” 

12038 PRINT"Halt,” 

12848 PRINT 

12@5@ PRINT"To the North there is a larg 

e wooden" 

12060 PRINT"L-shaped table which is cove 
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red in" 

12078 PRINT"exotic foods and fine wines. 
Around" 

12080 PRINT"the table are many chairs, w 

ith a" 

128390 PRINT"jewel encrusted throne at th 

e apex," 

12188 PRINT"In the Southeast corner of t 

he hall” 

12118 PRINT"there is a small waterfall, 

where many" 

1212@ PRINT"have perished after quenchin 

9 their" 

1213@ PRINT"thirst in the cool water whi 

ch flows" 

12148 PRINT"from it. To the West & Sout 

h there’s" 

1215@ PRINT"an exit and to the East ther 

e is a" 

12168 PRINT"stairway leading upward,” 

1217@ RETURN 

1388@ REM ROOM 4 

13019 CLS 

138028 PRINT"You have entered the castle’ 

s kitchen,” 

13038 PRINT"There is food spread on the 

floor and" 

13040 PRINT"there are paw prints in the 


aw 





flour, 
13858 PRINT 

13860 PRINT"There are exits to the North 
and to" 

13@7@ PRINT"the East.” 

138828 RETURN 
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CO CO 
HTT Tritt BLACK CHATEAU RIDDLE [11 oan 


14888 REM ROOM 5 
14018 CLS 
14028 PRINT"You have entered the Castle 





Larder, 
14838 PRINT 

1484@ PRINT"It is very dark and you will 
have to” 

14950 PRINT"exit the way you entered, So 

uth,” 

1486@ RETURN 

15888 REM ROOM 6 

15018 CLS 

1582@ PRINT"You are on the Southeast ram 

parts,” 

15838 PRINT 

15@4@ PRINT"You can see down onto the In 

ner" 

15@5@ PRINT"Courtyard, where you can see 
wooden" 

15068 PRINT"“buildings and the Black Chat 

eau, " 

15078 PRINT"There is an exit East and a 

stairway" 

15888 PRINT"go0ing down to the West," 
15898 RETURN 

16888 REM ROOM 7? 

16010 CLS 

16820 PRINT"You are in the Southeast tur 

ret," 

16038 PRINT 

1684@ PRINT"There are exits to the North 
and " 

16050 PRINT"West,” 

16868 RETURN 
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1788@@ REM ROOM 8 

17818 CLS 

17028 PRINT"You are on the East ramparts 
17@32 PRINT 

17@4@ PRINT"You can see down onto the In 

ner” 

1705@ PRINT"Courtyard, where you can see 
wooden" 

17060 PRINT“buildings and the Black Chat 

eau," 

17070 PRINT"There are exits South and No 
rth,” 

17088 RETURN 

18888 REM ROOM 9 

18018 CLS 

18820 PRINT"You are in the Northeast tur 
ret,” 

18838 PRINT 

18@4@ PRINT"There are exits to the South 





and 
18858 PRINT"West." 
18868 RETURN 
1988@ REM ROOM 18 
19818 CLS 
19820 PRINT"You are on the North rampart 
$4 
19038 PRINT 
190480 PRINT"You can see down onto the In 
ner" 
19@5@ PRINT"Courtyard, where you can see 
wooden” 
19862 PRINT"buildings and the Black Chat 


eau, 
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(TTT TTT TTT 
os HH BLACK CHATEAU RIDDLE ttt 


19078 PRINT"There are exits East and Wes 
co ¢ 

19888 RETURN 

28800 REM ROOM 11 

2861@ CLS 

200220 PRINT"You are in the Northwest tur 

ret,' 

20830 PRINT 

20040 PRINT"There are exits to the South 
and " 

20050 PRINT"East.” 

28060 RETURN 

21@@@ REM ROOM 12 

21018 CLS 

21820 PRINT"You are on the West ramparts 

21838 PRINT 

219848 PRINT"You can see down onto the In 

ner” 

2105@ PRINT"Courtyard, where you can see 
wooden" 

21068 PRINT"buildings and the Black Chat 

eau, " 

2107@ PRINT"There are exits North and So 

uth," 

21888 RETURN 

22088 REM ROOM 13 

2201@ CLS 

22020 PRINT"You are in the Southwest tur 

ret,” 

22038 PRINT 

22040 PRINT"There are exits toe the North 
and " 

2205@ PRINT"East.” 
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22068 
23088 
23012 
23028 
parts. 
23838 
23040 


RETURN 

REM ROOM 14 

CLS 

PRINT"You are on the Southwest ram 
PRINT 

PRINT"There is an exit to the West 


To the" 


23058 


PRINT"East the stairway has collap 


sed and" 


23866 
use,” 
23070 
24008 
24012 
24020 
24038 
24040 

and" 
24858 
ga0ing 
24068 
24878 
25880 
25810 
25028 


PRINT"you can.see into the Gate Ho 


RETURN 

REM ROOM 15 

CLS 

PRINT"You are on the landing.” 
PRINT 

PRINT"There are exits to both West 


PRINT"South, There is a stairway 
PRINT"down to the East.” 

RETURN 

REM ROOM 16 

CLS 

PRINT'You have entered the State B 


edroom," 


25932 
25840 


PRINT 
PRINT“ In the corner of the room is 


a four-" 


25058 


PRINT"“poster bed, covered ina sil 


k sheet,” 


25060 


PRINT“To the Northeast there is a 


pile of" 
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25070 PRINT“broken furniture. ” 

25088 PRINT"There is a locked door in th 

e East" 

25098 PRINT"wall and there are exits to 

the North” 

25198 PRINT“and South,” 

25118 RETURN 

2600@ REM ROOM 17 

26818 CLS 

26020 PRINT"You are on the Balcony," 
26038 PRINT 

26048 PRINT"You can see down onto the In 

ner” 

26058 PRINT"Courtyard, You can also see 
ever the" 

2686@ PRINT"ramparts where the village o 
# Mythrad" 

26078 PRINT"Lies on the horizon," 

26075 PRINT:PRINT"Your only exit is Nort 

nh,” 

26088 RETURN 

27000 REM ROOM 18 

27818 CLS 

27820 PRINT"You are in The Spider’s Doma 
Ais 

27038 PRINT 

278428 PRINT"There is a large web in one 

corner” 

27058 PRINT"“of the room; and there is a4 

stairway" 

27060 PRINT“ leading up to the South.” 

27865 PRINT"There is also an exit to the 
East.” 

27078 RETURN 
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‘EEETEEEEE, eamnsron voun omc {FFEEEEHEED 


28880 REM ROOM 139 

28018 CLS 

28820 PRINT"You are in the Chapel of de 
Lac.” 

28030 PRINT 

28040 PRINT“There are 8 pillars about yo 





u, The" 

238050 PRINT"room has a curtain running a 
long each" 

28068 PRINT"wall. There is an opening i 
n the “ 

28070 PRINT"curtain to the North and Eas 
Ls There" 


28088 PRINT“is also an altar to the East 


28085 PRINT:PRINT"There is a stairway go 
ing down to the" 

28886 PRINT"South.” 

28090 RETURN 

23088 REM ROOM 22 

298018 CLS 

298208 PRINT"You are behind the curtain,” 
29838 PRINT 

29040 PRINT"There is not very much here 

apart " 

298058 PRINT" from you and the mice, 
2906@ PRINT"The only exit is to the Sout 
he” 

298708 RETURN 

38888 REM ROOM 2] 

38018 CLS 

32020 PRINT"You are on the roof" 

30038 PRINT 

30040 PRINT"You found a stairway behind 


the" 
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30050 PRINT"curtain; this lead you to th 
e roof," 
30060 PRINT"There are four flagpoles, wi 
th flags" 
38072 PRINT"flying upon them. To the Ea 
st there" 
38088 PRINT"is a stairway going down and 
to the" 
30098 PRINT"South there is a hole which 
seems to" 
30108 PRINT"glow in the fading light." 
38118 RETURN 
31908 REM ROOM 22 
31018 CLS 
31028 PRINT"You have been transported to 
the Pit" 
31838 PRINT"of Hobtaus,” 
3104@ PRINT 
31058 PRINT"You have reached the final ec 
onflict.” 
31@6@ PRINT"P REPARE FOR BA 
WSs oe Ee ee 
31878 RETURN 
40800 CA=180G+INTCRNDC1)X10@0) 
48010 PRINT"It hoids "“;CA3" goid pieces, 
48020 MNO=MO+CA 
40038 RETURN 
4818@ PRINT"A wild Norgh leaps out, and 
sinks its" 
40118 PRINT"teeth into your neck,” 
4012@ LO=INTCRNDC1)x6)+t1 
40130 IF JC(2)>=@ THEN 48158 
48148 RETURN 
40158 JC3)=JC3)-LO 
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41858 


° 


PRINT"You tose ";L0O;" Dexterity p 


RETURN 

Z2=] :MO=@ :CH=@ :PO=@ :SR=@:SF=@ 

DIM BC22,6) 

DIM MC93,4):0IN JC3) 

INPUT “What is your first name “jN 


PAPER 1:INK @:CLS 
PRINT"HI THERE “3;N$:PRINT"Please s 


tand by...” 


41868 
41872 
41082 
41998 
41182 
41118 
41120 
41138 
41158 
41160 
41178 
41188 
411390 
41288 
41218 
41228 
41230 
41240 
41322 
41319 
41320 
41338 
41332 


RESTORE: 

FOR T=1 TO 22 

FOR T1=1 TO 6 

READ BCT, T1) 

NEXT T1:NEXT T 

MC1,1J=INTCRNDC13*9)+t1 

FOR A=2 TO 5S 

MCA, 1J=INTCRNDC1)*11)+10 

NEXT A:BC1,6)=@ 

FOR A=1 TO 3 

MCA, 2J=INTCRNDC1)*11)+18 

MCA; 33=INTCRNDC1)*11)+18 

MCA, 4J=INTCRND(1)*11)+10 

NEXT A 

JCII=INTCRNDC1)*11)+10 

JC2J=INTCRNDC1)*11)+198 

JC3J=INTCRNDC1)X11)+1@ 

RETURN 

DATA 2,0,6,0,0,8,3,1,2,;2,8,8 

DATA @,2,15,4;8,0,5,8,3,0,0,8 

DATA @,4,0,0,0,0,0,8,7,1;9,0 

DATA 8,9,80,6,0,6 
8,3 


DATA 3,7,0;@;, »9,8,0,18,0,3 


3 


B 





41349 BATA 8,8@,9,11,0,8,9,12,19,0,08,¢ 

4135@ PATA 11,13,98,6,0,4,12,9,14,9,98;,2 

41368 DATA 8,8,@,13,9,7,90,16,3,18,9,5 

41378 DATA 15,17,8,8,8,8,16,9,0,0,0,9 

41388 DATA @,19,15,8,8,2,20,18,21,9,0,0 

41398 DATA 8,19,8,9,9,1,8,22,19,9,8,8 

414@@ DATA 8,80,8,9,0,9 

5@@@@ PRINT"You have exhausted all your 

powers" 

5Q0@1@ PRINT"You have fought bravely, and 
the " 

58028 PRINT“people of Mythrad hoid you i 

n great" 

50038 PRINT"“esteem,” 

5@@4@ PRINT 

59856 PRINT ois + ora law Fareweil....-. ° 

58068 END 
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MAGIC 
SQUARE 


This program generates four different sized magic 
squares using the de la Loubere method. A ‘magic 
square’ is a square of numbers in which all the rows, col- 
umns and leading diagonals individually total the same 
number. 

When yourun the program, you'll be asked to enter an 
integer between one and nine. The screen then clears, 
and a magic square is constructed. 





175 MAGIC SQUARE 
? ROWS” COLUMNS 


38 39 48 1 10 19 28 
30 47) 2° -O de 227-29 
46 6: 8. 17 26.35 37 
5 14 16 25 34 36 45 
te Tas 24:-33° 4244 & 

2) 22332: 41-43 3 T2 
22 31 48 49 2 #11 28 


Ready 


1@ REM MAGIC SQUARE 
2@ REM FROM A PROGRAM BY NICK WILSON 
3@ CLS:PAPER@:INK3 
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108 DIM MC47,47) 

11@ INPUT "NUMBER OF COLUMNS’ROWS" 5N 
128 IF N<1 OR N>S THEN 118 

125 CLS 

130 IF N“2=INTCN72) THEN 110 
14@ PLOT 1,0," MAGIC NUMBER" :PLOT1,; 1 
me ROWS”COLUMNS" 

15@ REM START 

16@ C1=@:C=INTCN’2)+1 

178 R=1 

175 Ci=Cl +1 

18@ MNCR,CJ=Cl 

185 C$=STR$(C1) 

19@ PLOT Cx3,Rxk2+1,C$ 

20@ IF C1=INTCN*2) THEN 338 

210 IF CI“ZN<S>INTCC1IZN) THEN 248 
220 R=Rt1 

238 GOTO 175 

248 C=C+1 

25@ IF C<=N THEN 290 

260 C=] 

278 R=R-1 

288 GOTO 175 

29@ R=R-1 

30@ IF R>@ THEN 175 

3198 R=N 

32@ GOTO 175 

338 T= 

35@ FOR I=1 TO N 

36@ T=TtHNCI; 1) 

370 NEXT I 

375 T$=STRS(TI 

380 PLOT 1,9,T$ 

398 FOR A=1 TO 22:PRINT :NEXT -END 
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TRAPPER BIKE 


In this game you and the computer move around the 
screen, leaving a trail and competing for space. If you 
run into the computer's track or the side of the screen, or 
if you double back on yourself, the computer gains a 
point. The computer is not unbeatable, however, and 
with practice you will get the pleasure of outwitting it. Use 
the cursor keys to control your movements. 


1@ REM TRAPPER BIKE 
28 HI=@ 


38 


GOSUB 88280 


4@ AS=KEYS 


38 
6a 


IF A$>" " OR AS<CHR$(8) THEN 72 
M=ASCCAS) :J=8 


70 H1=H1+(M=11)-CM=18) 


88 

38 

100 
112 
126 
138 
142 
158 
168 
172 
188 
138 
200 
Ut+] 
228 
248 


H2=H2+ (M=8)-(MN=3) 
B$=CHR$(SCRNCH2;H1)) 


PLAY @,15;1;5 

IF BS<>" " THEN GOSUB 2880 
J=1 

PLOT H2;H1,"#" 

U=8 

IF U=S5 THEN GOSUB 1880 
C3=C1 :C4=C2 
C1=C1+(N=113-CN=18) 

C2=C2+ (N=8)-CN=9) 
C$=CHR$CSCRNCC2;C1)) 

IF C$<>" " THEN N=U+8:C1=C3 :C2=C4 :U= 


?GOTO 158 


PLOT C2,C1,"+" 
GOTO 42 


1@@@ EXPLODE 
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HS=HS+1 
CLS 
PRINT"SCORE: COMPUTER ";CS; "HUMAN " 


FOR L=1 TO 28 

PRINT": 

NEXT L 

PRINT "--- rr rrr rrr rrr 
C1=10:C2=10 

H1=1@8:H2=20 

IF HS=1@ THEN GOTO 3080 

RETURN 

EXPLODE 

CS=CS+1 

CLS 

PRINT"SCORE: COMPUTER "3CS, "HUMAN " 


FOR L=1 TO 20 

PRINT": 

NEXT L 

PRN ata eS Se Hee eee =: 
C1l=10:C2=18 

H1=19:?:H2=208 

IF CS=1@ THEN GOTO 3080 

RETURN 

CLS 
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3@1@ IF CS=1@ THEN PRINT"COMPUTER WINS?2 





3020 IF HS=1@ THEN PRINT"HUMAN WINS8S" 
3038 PRINT :PRINT=:PRINT:PRINT 

3240 PRINT"Press any key to play again" 
3845 IF KEY$<>"" THEN 3045 

3058 GET A$ 

B8Q@080 J=]:C1=18:C2=10 

8018 H1=198:H2=28 

8828 HS=6 :CS=8 

8038 PAPER @:INK INTCRNDC1)*6)+1 

864@ CLS 

8058 PRINT"SCORE: COMPUTER ";CS; "HUMAN " 


8870 FOR L=1 TO 2@ 
8888 PRINT": 


80380 NEXT L 


Weise Gate cee ne Doe ay 
tt lt 
ms ‘ : i! 1—t 
e. . i! 
eae eee ccc eee plow — = 
eee aed cam | _ 
ot cotats EE ere Lean 
st i. -—— = 
<t « ey | 3 
an | 1: [a ere 
@--- . tee os. Sie 
e-~ —4 Me ce esas es es ae eine ce sce ee el [oe ae: ee iano d 








In this rather cute version of Duckshoot you must pot the 
happily flying ducks as they wing their way across the 
screen, using the 20 missiles generously supplied by 
your Oric. The number of missiles you have left is 
displayed graphically at the bottom of the screen. 

Use E to move left, and P to move right and the space 
bar to fire your missiles. There isa bonus for knocking off 
an entire row, and there is also a high score feature. 


10 REM Quack Attack 

20 REM * Peter Shaw 1983 

38 GOSUB 9800:HI=2 

48 GOSUB 8000’ Variables 

41 PLOT 9,22, CHR$C6I+N$ 

45 REPEAT 

5@ PLOT 15;1,T$¢ 

6@ PLOT 15;3;B$ 

7@ PLOT V,2@," ?C) " 

74 K$=KEY$ 

75 D=DEEKC783) 

88 IF D=48887 AND U>2 THEN V=U-] 

9@ IF D=48631 AND V<33 THEN V=U+] 
10@ IF D=48382 THEN GOSUB 382 

118 IF T#=ASTHENGOSUB2008 

128 IF BS=ASTHENGOSUB 3008 

138 X$=LEFT$(T$, 1) :Y$=RIGHT$SCT$; 37) 
14@ US=RIGHT$(BS$, 1) :US=LEFT$(B$, 37) 
158 T$=Y$+xX$ 

160 BS$=U$+U$ 
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178 
188 
1392 
288 
218 
228 
238 
240 
258 
260 
270 
328 
385 
386 
387 
318 
32a 
332 
348 
345 
358 
368 
378 
380 
400 
82 

418 
aa 

9415 
4208 
430 
448 
450 
462 
470 





UNTIL MI=@ 

FOR A=1 TO S:EXPLODE :WAIT AX2:NEXT 
ELS 

PRINT" SCORE =" 3SC 

PRINT 

IF SC>HI THEN HI=SC 

PRINT :PRINT:PRINT"HIGHEST TODAY =:" 5HI 
PRINT :PRINT 

PRINT"PRESS ANY KEY TO PLAY AGAIN" 
GET AS 

GOTO 42 

LET B=U+2:2AP :MI=MI-1 

PLAY @,1,;2,180 

M$=LEFT$(N$, MII 

PLOT 1,22,M$+" " 

FOR M=13 TO @ STEP -] 

PLOT B;M;"*" 

PLOT 1,1;T$ 

PLOT 1;3;B$ 

PLOT U,2@," ?C() " 

K$=KEY$ 

D=DEEK (783) 

IF D=48887 AND U>2 THEN V=U-1 

IF D=48631 AND VU<33 THEN V=VUtl 

IF M=3 AND MID$(B$,B,1)<>" " THEN 5@ 


IF M=1 AND NID$C(T$,B,13<>" " THEN 68 


SOUND 4,108, INTC(N72) 

PLOT Bs hy* -* 
X$=LEFTSC(T$, 1) :Y$=RIGHTSCT$, 37) 
U$=RIGHT$(B$, 1) :US=LEFT$(B$; 37) 
TS=Y$+XS 

BS=U$+U$ 


NEXT M 
76 





475 PLAY 8,8;,8;,;0 
48@ RETURN 
333 END 


2080 


2010 
2028 
2030 
2848 
2858 
2068 
2070 
3008 


3818 
3822 
3038 
3848 
3852 
3060 
3878 
5000 
5818 


T$="7% x% x% X& 
PLOT 1,1,A$ 

PLOT 16,18,"BONUS 108" 
PING 

WAIT 180 

PLOT 16,10," " 
SC=SC+1800 

RETURN 

BS="#$ #$ #$ #$ 
PLOT 1,3,A$ 

PLOT 16,18,"BONUS 586" 
PING 

WAIT 188 

PLOT 16,10," : 
SC=SC+580 

RETURN 

EXPLODE 

BS=LEFT$(B$, (B-3))+" 


BS, (38-BJ-3) 


5@15 
53928 
6002 
6010 


SC=SC+t10 

RETURN 

EXPLODE 
T$=LEFT$(T$, (B-3) J+" 


T$, (38-B)-3) 


6015 
6822 
8208 
8018 


8020 


SC=SC+20 

RETURN 

PAPER @:INK 3:CLS 

A$=" 

BS="#$ #$ #$ #$ 
11 


#$ #$ 


"“+RIGHTSC 


"+RIGHTSC 


#$ #$ 





8030 T$="7%& Zx& x%& K%& xe xe 
8840 SC=0:U=19:MNI=20 

BO50 MSH"4444444404044440444448" 
8870 POKE 48842,4 

8188 RETURN 

93008 RESTORE 

938601 PRINT CHR$C17) 

3882 PRINT CHRSC6) 

9810 FOR A=46368 TO 46415 

9@2@ READ US:POKE A;US 

93832 NEXT A:RETURN 

9048 DATA @,62,15;7,15,31; 28,48 
9058 DATA 8,80,28,62;,32,0,0;,9 
39068 DATA 0,80,14,;31,1,8,;0,8 
9078 DATA @,31,68,56,60,62,14,3 
9888 DATA @,0,1,33;7,15,31,63 
9898 DATA @;,12;63,; 63,63, 63,;63,63 
93108 DATA @,8,32;48,56,68,62,63 








ivi: ac | 


78 








Rushing across the M4 motorway in the rush hour may not 
be everyone's idea of fun, but that is the aim in this game! 
Two lanes of cars, going in opposite directions, have to 
be avoided; if youare hit by a vehicle you lose one of your 
six lives. You score 10 points every time you manage to 
get someone home. Use the space bar to move your man 
up. 
There is a high score feature. 
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12 
22 
32 
40 
58 
68 
78 
82 
38 
100 
112 
148 
158 
168 
178 
180 
138 
288 
210 
220 


REM M4 
REM (C) PETER SHAW 1983 
HI=@:PRINT CHR$(6) 


GOSUB 3800 
GOSUB 8800 
U=14 
H=13 
GOSUB 78008 
PLOT Hs Us." -” 

IF KEY$="_" THEN U=V-] 

PLAY @,15,1,18 

PLOT 1,4,A$:PLOT 1,6,B$¢ 

PLOT 1,18,B¢:PLOT 1,12,A$ 

IF SCRNCH;V¥)<>32 THEN 1800 

PLOT H,V,"#" 
LIS=LEFT$CAS$, 1) :RIS=RIGHTSCAS, 37) 
L2$=LEFT$(B$, 37) :R2$=RIGHTS(BS$; 1) 
AS=R1$+L1$:BS=R2S4+L2$ 

IF U=2 THEN 2880 

GOTO 38 


1908 EXPLODE:WAIT 52 

1819 IF ML>@ THEN ML=ML-1:GOTO 68 

1@2@ JF SC>HI THEN HI=SC 

1038 PLOT 6,20,"Press any key to play ag 


ain 


1248 GET AS 

1858 GOTO 5@ 

2808 PING:WAIT 52 

2018 SC=SC+18 

28208 GOTO 62 

7068 CLS:PAPER @:INK 7 


781 


@ PRINT, "HIGH "3HI,"SCORE "3SC 


70208 PLOT @,4,CHRSC1II+tAS 
7038 PLOT @,6,CHR$(2)+B$ 


80 








gibss beseezea MA cL TTEE 








7040 
7058 
7070 
7082 
7038 
7188 
PAILS 
7120 
8288 
8012 
8820 
$x 
8030 
»% 
82840 
8050 
8262 
3888 


PLOT @,18,CHR$(5)+B$ 

PLOT @,12,CHRS(CB6ItTAS 

PLOT H;U, "#" 

FOR A=1 TO ML 

PLOT A,1,"#" 

NEXT A 

RETURN 

REM 

PAPER @:INK ? 

SC=O 

AS="$z $z $x $x $x 
BS$="9& 72 7g 72. +2 
ML=5 

RETURN 

REM 

FOR A=(46888+ (ASC("#")X8I) TO (4688 


O+CASCC"? "JX8)+7) 


3818 
3020 
3830 
9840 
9050 
3060 
3070 


READ US:POKE A,US:NEXT =RETURN 
DATA 12,12,38,45,12;18;,;33;8 
DATA @,8,0,7;15,63,12,0 

DATA @,8,8,48,62,62,6,8 

DATA 8,8,0,56,68,63,6,@ 

DATA @,8,0,3,31,63, 24,8 

REM END 








GAMES FOR YOUR ORIC 


SAVE THE 
SAUSAGES! 


The school canteen have burnt the sausages again, and 
they are exploding all over the dinner hall! Using your 
trusty pair of tongs, can you save the precious sausages 
and make sure the pupils of Stanwell School don't go 
without dinner today? You have 99 seconds to catch as 





many sausages as you Can. 
Use the E key to go up and F to go down. 











12 
28 


REM SAVE THE SAUSAGES 
REM Peter Shaw 1983 


3Q@ REM Original idea Gary Stone 

40 H]=@:GOSUB 9000:DIMN FCS) 

45 GOSUB 828288 

5@ PLOT 1,@,"Score :"+STR$C(SC) 

6@ PLOT 1,V," " 

7@ IF KEY$="F" AND VU<25 THEN V=U+]1 

75 PLAY @,15,1,19 

76 PLAY 1,0,1,10 

80 IF SCRN(3,U)<>32 THEN GOSUB 19989 

85 IF KEY$="E" AND U>@ THEN V=U-]1 

9@ PLOT 1,V,"%&" 

188 FOR A=1 TO 5 

11@ FCAJ=FCAJ-INTCRNDC1)*2):1IF FCAJ<2 TH 
EN PLOT 1,AX3," "3FCAJ=36 

12@ PLOT FCA),AXK3,"#$ " 

13@ NEXT A 

14@ PLOT 25,0,"Time "tSTRS$CINTCTMJI+" " 
15@ TM=TM-.5:IF TM<@ THEN 2008 

16@ GOTO 62 


1008 SC=SC+2 

1818 PLOT 3,VU,;" : 

1020 FCU/3)=35 

183@ PLOT 1,8,"Score :"+STR$(SCJ+" " 
1840 RETURN 

2008 CLS 


208 
201 


1 WAIT 5@ 
Q@ PRINT"XXkXxk GAME OVER *xx*x" 


2828 PRINT 
203@ PRINT" You scored :"3SC 


2848 PRINT 


2850 PRINT 
2060 IF SCOHI THEN HI=SC 
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2078 PRINT"Highest score today "3HI 
2888 PRINT 

2898 PRINT 

2180 PRINT"PRESS ANY KEY TO PLAY AGAIN" 
2118 IF KEY$<>"" THEN GOTO 2118 

212@ GET A$:CLS 

2138 GOTO 45 

8000 REN 

8010 PAPER @:INK 3:CLS 

8820 V=13 

8838 FOR A=1 TO S:FCAJ=35:NEXT A 
8848 SC=2 

8858 TN=399 

8@6@ RETURN 

8870 REN 

9008 FOR A=(46088+CASC("#"IX8I) TO (4688 
B+CASCC"&"3*XBI+7) 

9010 READ US:POKE A,US:NEXT A:RETURN 
9820 DATA @,8,30,63,63,15,8,8 

39038 DATA @,G,30,63,63,68,8,8 

9848 DATA @;1,26,;62,62,26,1,8 

9858 DATA @,56,6,8,80,6,56,@ 
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REET, womme SEEPS 


MOIRE 


Moire is a famous pattern program created on nearly all 
hi-res microcomputers nowadays. If you don’t know what 
this is, type in the program and find out. 














1@ REM MOIRE 

2@ REM PETER SHAW 1983 
38 HIRES 

42 FOR A=@ TO 239 STEP 2 
5@ FOR B=@ TO 1 

6@ CURSET 128,100, 1 

7@ DRAW 119-A-B,-399;B 

88 NEXT B 

3@ NEXT A 

1@@ FOR A=@ TO 1397 STEP 2 
110 FOR B=@ TO 1 

12@ CURSET 120,18@,1 

13@ DRAW -119,-99+A+B;B 
14@ NEXT B 

15@ NEXT A 

168 FOR A=@ TO 236 STEP 2 
17@ FOR B=@ TO 1 

188 CURSET 128,188,1 

138 DRAW-119+tA+B, 99,8 
2@@ NEXT B 

218 NEXT A 

22@ FOR A=@ TO 1397 STEP 2 
23@ FOR B=@ TO 1 

248 CURSET 120,180,1 

25@ DRAW 119,99-A-B;B 
26@ NEXT B 

27@ NEXT A 

275 PAPER@ 

288 FOR A=] TO 7? 

238 INK A 

388 WAIT 18 

31@ NEXT A 

328 GOTO 288 
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APE! pacamuncaen Eth 
PAC- 
MUNCHER 


Here, for all you Pac-monsters, isa version of that unmen- 
tionable arcade game. Although it is basically (no pun in- 
tended) the same, it differs in two main ways: 

1. There is only one ghost. 

2. When you eat the power pills in the corners you get 

bonus points, not a chance to eat the ghost. 

Use the cursor keys to control your movement. There 

is a high score feature. 





1@ REM PAC-NUNCHER 

2@ REN PETER SHAW 1983 

30 H]=@:GOSUB 9880 

40 GOSUB 8800 

50 Uzx=19:Hx=19:GOSUB 7808 

6@ PLOT H%,Uz%," " 

70 AS=KEYS 

89 A=DEEK(783) 

39@ REM read keyboard 

95 H1*=H% 3 U1 %=UX 

190 REM 

11Q@ IF A=48351 THEN H*=H4-1] :M$="7" 
120 IF A=48255 THEN Hé*=H%+1] MSH" 2" 
130 IF A=48319 THEN Uz=Uz+] 2M$="8" 
14@ IF A=48375 THEN U%=Uz-] >M$="$" 
15@ IF H*<]1 THEN H%=38 

16@ IF H*>38 THEN H4=1 

165 PLAY @,15,1,190 

17@ IF SCRNCHZ,U%)=44 THEN U%=U1% SH*=H12 
:<GOTO 218 
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‘EEEEEEE camesrox our omc "YH/FE[Ifp 


188 
=COz 
1934 
208 





IF SCRNCH%,U%3=46 THEN SC%=SC%+1 :CO*% 
+] 

IF SCRNCH%,U%)=111 THEN GOSUB 1880 
IF SCRNCH%,;U%}=43 THEN GOTO 5880 


218 PLOT H%,U%,M$ 
220 PLOT 1,25,"SCORE:"+STR¢CSC<) 
230 PLOT X%,2z%,C$ 
240 21%=2% 2X1 %=XX 


245 
258 
268 
278 
288 


IF M1%>3 THEN M1*%=@ 

IF M1%=@ THEN 2%=2%-1 
IF M1%=1 THEN X%=X2%-] 
IF M1%=2 THEN 27=2%+] 
IF M1%=3 THEN X%=X%+1 


281 PLOT H%,Uz,"#" 


238 


M1z= 


328 


IF SCRNCX4,2%)=44 THEN 2%=21% :Xz=X1% 
=INTCRNDC13*4) 
IF SCRNCX%,2%3<4@ AND SCRNCXZ, 22)>33 


THEN GOTO 5800 
318 C$=CHRSCSCRNCXZ; 2%) ) 
32@ PLOT X%,2%, "+" 


332 

340 

358 

1800 
1818 
1828 
2008 
2085 
2018 
2022 
2038 
2848 
2052 
2868 


IF LUz<1 THEN GOTO 2000 

IF COzx=Tz THEN COz%=@:GOTO 5@ 
GOTO 68 
SCz=SCz7+CINTCRNDC13*¥20))+20 
zAP 

RETURN 

CLS 

ZAP 

PRINT;;3;; "GAME OQUER" 

PRINT 

PRINT,;,"YOUR SCORE :" ;SCz 
PRINT 

PRINT 

IF SC%>HI THEN HI=SC2% 


88 





2878 PRINT;, "HIGHEST SCORE TODAY:"HI 
2088 PRINT 

2898 PRINT 

2190@ PRINT, "PRESS ANY KEY TO PLAY AGAIN" 
2110 IF KEY$<>"" THEN GOTO 2128 

2128 GET K$¢ 

2138 GOTO 42 

5@@@ PLOT Xz,2%,"," 

501@ PLOT H%,Uz%, "#" 

5020 PLAY 1;,;8;,;1,10 

5830 WAIT 15 

584@ PLOT Hz,Uz,"C(" 

5@58 PLAY 1,;0,;1,20 

5868 WAIT 20 

5078 PLOT H%,Uz,")" 

5088 PLAY 1;,0,1;25 

5838 WAIT 30 

510@ PLOT H%,Uz, "x" 

5118 PLAY 1,8,1,38 

5128 WAIT 48 

513@ PLOT H%,Uz," " 

5148 PLAY 1,8,1,58 

515@ EXPLODE:WAIT 180 

516@ COx=@ :U%=12 2H*%=16:LUZ=LUZ-1 
5178 IF LU%<1 THEN 2888 

5188 GOTO S@ 

7088 CLS:PAPER @:INK INTCRNDC13*4)+3 
7@@5 PLOT @,25,6 

7886 PING 

7818 PRINT"55533533333339333333333393393339 


39339339333 


POZE PRIND 5 :04'o.a ws wo oe ele aces i? Sw ae ea) aln eis 


7238 PRINT" 5.555 2333399333303330333939393933 


89 





wt 
vse R303 


7B4Q PRINT";05 sscancccnccaneneancccacee 





tae 9 05” 
7858 PRINT";.; 


doer dd09" 
7066 PRINT";..... 


S33 e a eae 3 


39332 9DFTTIDIIFTIIIIFXA KDI 


“ 

. 
. 
“ 


7O7B PRINT"; . 555433333333 93e933 439993939 

g30399902 

JOBO PRINT", 2.520 cnnecnnnennasscacnesenn 
er ee 

7@3@ PRINT";..... yo2399999393993333999993 

a 2 


7180 PRINT "5555322223333 9339333339933339390 


io 
neeayy3dI 


7110 PRINT"55355332392339333939393333333393398 


uw 
332339333 


7128 PRINT" aan nee JXe3FIFIFIIIIIFIIIIIIIG 


7138 PRINT "533539239 2333933393393939339333393338 
.329393993° 


7148 PRINT "533592 25233393333993933393399938 


" 
»"33333 


7158 PRINT"; onan na BS Dw NASI HGS: B.-FTS. 9 SH9: 3: 9: /9-3,-3) 9.18 


uw 
SJ eee ewn 


Z1GO PRINT"; 2.553 2332 ween nnn rere nnn anne 


ut 
72 e333 23 


2178 PRINT “5.353 43933393333323332333393393 


nee ee ee 
7188 PRINT", aa nan JX3YIFT a wen awewd Deen nae 393 
713@ PRINT";.; 
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7208 PRINT";0; ae ee ee ee ee ee 
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7218 PRINT"; .5535233333333332339303339393933 
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7228) PRINT  y:ecaenie otaeiale a a aie le ee a 


" 
naaand 


aa 
7238 PRINT"555535393333333993333333333933 


u 
9333393393 


7588 RETURN 

8000 MN$="z" 

8818 Cl1*=8:N1z7=@ 

8828 SCz7=8 

8038 2%=7:Xz%=19 

8040 LUZ=3 

8858 CO*=8 

8068 T%=312 

8878 RETURN 

9068 FOR U=(46088+CASCC"#"I*8)II TO (4608 
@+CASC(", "JXBI+7) 

9818 READ US:POKE U,US:NEXT U:RETURN 
9828 DATA 8,38,63,63,63,63,63, 308 
3838 DATA @,18,51,51,63,63,38,12 
9848 DATA @,38,63, 68,56, 60,63, 30 
3858 DATA @,12,30,63,63,51,51,18 
3868 DATA @,38,63,15,7,15,63, 38 
3870 DATA 8,8,8,0,63,63, 63, 30 
3888 DATA @,8,0,8,8,12,12,38 

9838 DATA @,33,18;,12,8,12,18,33 
9188 DATA 8,12,30,56,63,63,63,42 
9118 DATA 63,63,63,63,63,63,63,63 
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DR. WATSON 


In this game the Oric | thinks of anumber between | and 
100 and challenges you to guessit. Youmakea guess and 
the computer tells you whether it is too high or too low. 
When you hit the correct number it tells you how many 
guesses you took. 





1Q@ REM Dr. Watson 

2Q REM Alex Gollner7Peter Shaw 
3@ PAPER 4:INK 7 

4@ CLS 

5@ C=B 

68 A=INTCRNDC1)*100)+1 

7@ PRINT 

8@ PRINT"I AM THINKING OF A NUMBER BETWE 
EN" 

98 PRINT"ONE AND ONE HUNDRED" 
186 PRINT 

11@ PRINT"WHAT IS IT?" 

12@ PRINT 

13@ INPUT B 

14@ C=Ctl 

15@ REM “WRONG" 

16@ IF B<>A THEN PRINT “NO; "3B3" IS WRO 
NG" 

1706 IF B=A THEN 308 

18@ PRINT"GUESS "3;C3" IS "3; 

198 REM "TOO LOW" 

208 IF B<A THEN PRINT"TOO LOW." 
21@ REM "TOO HIGH" 

220 IF B>A THEN PRINT"TOO HIGH." 
238 PRINT 

2480 IF C<1@ THEN GOTO 138 
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DR. WATSON 


PRINT 

PRINT" END OF GAME“ 

PRINT" I WAS THINKING OF "3A 
GOTO 358 


PRINT 

PRINT" YES, YOU ARE RIGHTS" 
PRINT 

PRINT" I WAS THINKING OF "3A 
PRINT 


PRINT" IT TOOK YOU "3;C;" GUESSES" 
FOR J=1 TO 1800 


NEXT 
RUN 
99 2 
I 
\ 9 00 ; 
35 7 73 
g Oi 
6+ edd 
4] 
12 08 
23 59 
37 
90 1G 





NQUARE 


I'm sure everybody reading this book has at some time 
drawn one of those pictures which use lots of straight 
lines to make a curve. This program draws the lines for 
you, creating before your eyes an intricate design built 
around a square. Once you have it up and running, play 
around with the program and design your own shapes: it 
is Surprisingly easy to form complicated patterns in only 
a few lines. 
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18 
28 
40 
5@ 
62 
78 
82 
38 
180 
118 
128 
138 
148 
158 





REM SQUARE 

REM Alex Gollner7Peter Shaw 
FOR S=3 TO 2@ STEP 3 
HIRES 

FOR B=1 TO 199 STEP S 
CURSET Bt1@,@,1 
DRAW 199-B,B,;1 

CURSET 209,B,1 

DRAW -B;1399-B; 1 
CURSETC199-B)+1@,199,1 
DRAW-(€193-B),-B;1 
CURSET1@,199-B; 1 

DRAW B,-C199-B);1 

NEXT :NEXT 
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BOX-BOUNCE 


In this game you must keep the ball bouncing around the 
screen. You score points when you successfully bounce 
the ball off your bat (the square thing at the bottom of the 
screen), but you lose a life if the ball hits the bat on the 
side. You have three lives, and I defy you to beat my top 
score of 20! 

Use the cursor keys to move left and right. 
1@ REM Box-Bounce 
2@ REM PETER SHAW 
30 H]=@:PRINT CHR$(6) ;CHR$C17) 
4@ GOSUB 88a2 
5@ PLOT 20,26,"Lives left “+STR$C(LU) 
6@ PLOT V,24," " 
7Q AS=KEYS 
80 IF Ag="" THEN GOTO 118 
90 IF ASCCA$)J=8 AND V>@ THEN V=U-] 
100 IF ASCCA$)J=3 AND V<38THEN V=VUtl 
11@ PLOT VU;,24,CHR$C127) 
12@ PLOT B,A,;" " 
138 A=AtM:IF A>Z23 OR A<1 THEN PING:M=-M: 
PLOT BtN;A,;"o" 
14@ B=BtN:IF B>37 OR B<l THEN PING:N=-N: 
PLOT B,A;,"o" 
145 PLOT B;A, "0" 
15@ IF A=23 AND B=VU THEN PLAY 1,;@,2,38:S 
C=SC+2:M=-M:PLOT B;A,;"o" 
160 IF A=24 AND B=U THEN GOSUB 580 
17@ PLOT 1,26,CHR$(6)+"SCORE :"+STR$(SC) 
188 GOTO 68 
5@@ LU=LU-] 
51Q@ PLOT 20,26,CHR$(6)t+"Lives left "+STR 
$(LU) 
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cee BOX-BOUNCE eeeeeeeeeeeee 


520 FOR B=1 TO 18 

53@ PLAY 1,8;2,Bx1@ 

54@ NEXT 

5586 IF LU=@ THEN 688 

56@ A=INTCRND(13*5)+2:B=INTCRNDC1)*35)+2 





578 RETURN 

6@@ PRINT:PRINT:PRINT:PRINT;3;5;5; "GAME QUE 
R" 

618 PRINT:PRINT,3;; "You scored "3SC 


620 IF SC>HI THEN HI=SC 

63@ PRINT:PRINT;; "HIGHEST TODAY "5HI 

64@ IF KEY$<>"" THEN 648 

65@ PRINT:PRINT, "Press any key to play a 


gain" 
668 GET AS 
678 GOTO 4@ 


8@8@ PAPER 1:INK?:CLS 

8@@5 PLOT@,26,16:PLOT 38; 26,17 

S006 PLOT); 253°" SSsSeneher ses sser else 
8810 V=15:A=INTCRNDC13X5)+2:B=INTCRNDC1 3 
X35)+2 

802@ SC=0:N=1 :N=1 

8038 C=6:LU=3 

8048 RETURN 
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How To Write 
Better 


Programs 


By Tim Hartnell, series editor 





There are a number of fine programs in this book, and 
many of the regular computer magazines contain other 
such ones. But no matter how good the programs from 
published sources are, you are certain to get more 
pleasure from running them ifthey have been partially or 
completely written by you. Putting your personal stamp 
on programs, altering them to reflect your wishes and 
creativity, is an excellent way to improve the programs, 
and eventually, of course, you'll become a better and 
more imaginative programmer. 

Programs in magazines, and in books like this one, are 
ideal as starting points for your own developments. You 
may also find that advertisements for software packages 
can be fruitful ‘idea-starters’. You only need to read the 
description of what the commercially available program 
does, and you will have the first step towards creating 
your own program. You have to be careful, of course, not 
to infringe copyright either in the screen displays, in the 
name of the program, or the names of the ‘characters’ 
within the program. However, you will probably find that 
ata certain point in its development the program will take 
on a life of its own, growing and evolving away from the 
original scenario, until you eventually have a completely 
new game concept and implementation. 

Whatever you do, be careful not to pass off other 
people’s work as your own. By all means adapt and im- 
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prove published programs, but do not then present them 
to magazines as ifthey were originals. I have lost count of 
the number oftimes one of my own programs, from one of 
my books, has been submitted to me for publication. 

Always watch out for new ideas as you look through 
books, game and computer magazines, or wander 
through video game arcades. It may be worth keeping 
notes of ideas you come across for games, for character 
shapes, for sounds, for dramatic endings and so on. Thus 
you will never be short of ideas, and you will also be able 
to merge the material together to produce better games 
which hold the player's attention for longer. 

Games tend to fall into one of three categories, and itis 
worth making sure of the category into which your pro- 
posed program will fall before you start to program, 
since the category of game materially alters the pro- 
gramming approach. This is not to say that, as you 
develop a program, it will not move from one category in- 
to another, nor that a particular game might not extend 
across two categories, but it is nevertheless useful to 
keep the various groups separate in your mind, just to 
clarify your thoughts. The three categories are: 

1. Board games 

2. ‘Arcade’ (that is, highly visual, fast moving, noisy, 

real time) games 

3. Games of chance (such as Roulette and Snap). 

In board games, the quality of play is more important 
than lightning-fast response, while the arcade-type pro- 
grams must be kept moving at all costs, even if some 
‘intelligence’ from your Martian intruders must be 
sacrificed to achieve this. Games of chance depend 
more on their ease of play (‘user-friendly’ inputs), and an 
approach to true randomness, than do either of the other 
categories. 

You will find that games programs tend to fall into 
types, which are subdivisions of the three above men- 
tioned categories. Many board games are variants of 
chess or checkers; many arcade gamesstarted offlife as 
Space Invader-type games; and games of chance 
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started offin the ‘real world’ of dice and cards. Looking at 
a program description, or a games machine, and trying 
to categorise the game you see can help trigger new 
ideas which fit within that particular game’s genre. 

There is a school of thought within programming — 
generally called ‘structured programming’ — which 
believes that discipline at the beginning of the games- 
writing process is essential. While less interesting than 
sitting down at the computer right away, a much better 
program is produced in the end. I once wrote a program 
called Dome Dweller, a simulation program in which the 
player is in charge of a ‘lunar dome’ and must decide 
which products to manufacture and sell in order to buy 
oxygen and food for the station’s inhabitants. (This pro- 
gram was used in my book The Book of Listings, written 
with Jeremy Ruston, and published by the BBC.) Once I 
had decided the overall scenario, I worked out the 
screen display, and came up with an idea as follows: 

Oxygen supplies are low 

There are 96 people living within your dome in 
year 3 

Money credit is $5,693 

Annual maintenance charge is $226 

Oxygen tanks hold 811 units 

Oxygen costs $8 per unit 

Each dome dweller needs 5 units a year 

Food stocks stand at 2122 

Each dweller needs 3 units a year ($6 each, $576 
for dome. This will last 7 years at present popula- 
tion.) 

You can trade your unique lunar sculptures with 
the people who live in other domes. You use up 2 
units of oxygen making each one, and sell them 
for $30. 

As you can probably guess from this ‘sample printout’, 
the idea of the program is to decide how many ‘unique 
lunar sculptures’ you must make and sell in order to buy 
oxygen and food, and to pay the ‘annual maintenance’ 
charge. The problem with this particular program is that 
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making each sculpture uses up oxygen, so you must 
balance your wish to make money against the need to use 
the oxygen intelligently. 

You may well wish to try writing such a program 
yourself. You should end up with an enjoyable program, 
and writing it will do much to help you develop your pro- 
gramming skills. The first thing to do is to make a list of 
what the program has to do: 

Set up the needed variables 

Tell the player the ‘state of the dome’ 

Ask how much oxygen to be bought 

Check if can afford this, if so buy it, ifnot go back 
and ask again 

Ask how much food to be bought 

Check if can afford this, if so buy it, ifnot go back 
and ask again 

Update oxygen quantity 

Update food quantity 

Reduce money left total 

Ask how many items of sculpture to be made 
Check if there is enough oxygen to make this 
many, if not go back and ask again 

Reduce oxygen quantity by amount needed to 
make the number of sculptures specified, in- 
crease money total to reflect value of sculptures 
made 

Increase the population total slightly, add one to 
the ‘current year’ 

Check if there is enough food in stocks to feed 
whole population 

Check if there is enough oxygen for whole 
population 

Check if there is any money 

If any of these conditions are negative (eg not 
enough food) send action to an ‘end of game’ 
routine 

If all are positive, loop back to tell the player the 
state of the dome, and continue to circle 

You could probably write a Dome Dweller program 
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using the list above, together with the ‘sample printout’ 
information. There is, however, a secret I should like to 
share with you which unlocks programming problems 
almost instantly. You can actually write all the vital parts 
of a program in minutes, so you can see the raw 
framework ofa program like thisrunning long before you 
fill in the details. And once you have a framework you 
can work onit for aslongas youlike, knowing as you doso 
that — at every moment in program development — you 
havea working program. You donot have to wait until the 
end until you can run it to see how you are going. The 
‘secret’ is to hold the entire program within a series of 
subroutine calls, all held within a perpetual loop. Here’s 
how it could work with this program. The very first lines 
you enter in your computer are as follows: 

10 REM DOME DWELLER 

20 GOSUB 1000: REM ASSIGN VARIABLES 

30 GOSUB 2000: REM PRINT OUT STATE OF 

DOME 

40 GOSUB 3000: REM OXYGEN 

50 GOSUB 4000: REM FOOD 

60 GOSUB 5000: REM SCULPTURE 

70 GOSUB 6000: REM UPDATE POPULATION 

80 GOSUB 7000: REM CHECK ON STATE OF 

DOME 

90 IF (all conditions positive, from GOSUB 7000) 

THEN GOTO 30 

100 REM End of game... 

As you can see once you have the ‘master loop’ set up 
in this way, it is relatively simple to fill in each of the 
subroutines one by one, testing each as you do so, and 
elaborating each one so that you end up eventually witha 
very good program. The only thing you need nowisa list 
of the variables which you will use with the program. 

I find the best way to do this is to use explicit names for 
variables so that when you are programming you do not 
have to spend time checking, for example, whether AA 
stands for the population, or the number of units of ox- 
ygen used up in making each item of sculpture. To make 
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programs as easy as possible to transfer between dif- 
ferent computers you can stick to two letter variable 
names, or you can take advantage (if your computer 
allows it) of long names (such as OXY USE for the amount 
of oxygen used) for variables. Then you have no doubts 
whatsoever as to the meaning of each variable name. To 
show how this can work, and to illustrate a further advan- 
tage of explicit variable names, here are the variables 
used in Dome Dweller: 





FOLK — population of dome 

CASH — money in treasury 

FOOD — food stocks on hand 

FOODCOST — how much each unit of food costs 
FOODNEED — how many units of food were con- 
sumed per person per year 

ARTCOST — how much oxygen was used up 
making each piece of sculpture 

ARTPAY — how many dollars each piece of 
sculpture was sold for 

OXY — oxygen stocks on hand 

OXYNEED — how many units of oxygen were 
consumed per person per year 

OXYCOST — how much each unit of oxygen cost 
to buy 

REPAIR — the cost of annual repairs to the dome 
YEAR — the year of the dome's life 


Using explicit variable names in this way — although 
they use up more memory than do single or double-letter 
variable names — makes it very simple to follow through 
a program, working out what eachsection ofthe program 
actually does. Moreover, and this is the further advan- 
tage mentioned, it is very easy when writing the program 
to insert the formulae required for calculations. By this I 
mean that if, forexample, you wished to include (asI doin 
this program) an indication of how much oxygen is need- 
ed for each year, you simply multiply the number of peo- 
ple in the dome (FOLK) by the number of oxygen units 
each person needs each year (OXYNEED). Youcan then 
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include within the printouts for the state ofthe dome a line 
like: 





PRINT ‘THERE ARE "';FOLK;"' IN THE DOME” 
PRINT “IN YEAR"; YEAR 
PRINT ''EACH PERSON NEEDS "’;OXYNEED;" 
UNITS OF” 
PRINT ''OXYGEN EACH YEAR,”; 
OXYNEED*FOLK;'' NEEDED” 
PRINT ‘‘FOR THE WHOLE DOME” 
It also makesit very easy to check on whether purchases 
are possible. For example, to buy food, you could say: 
PRINT ‘HOW MUCH FOOD WILL YOU BUY?” 
INPUT A 
IF A*¥FOODCOST >CASH THEN GOTO (get 
another A) 

So the suggestions given here for improving your pro- 
grams by the use of ‘structured programming’ include 
the following: 

- draw up a sample printout, or mock-up of the 
final screen display 

- draw up alist of what the program hasto do each 
time through a ‘master control loop’ 

- change this list to a series of subroutine calls 

- use explicit variable names if possible 

It is useful if you are designing programs for others to 
use to ensure that it is quite clear what the player should 
do when running the program. There is little point, 
especially when memory is limited, in including a long 
set of instructions within the program, but you should cer- 
tainly write such instructions down. In addition, user pro- 
mpts should be explicit (Such as ENTER THE NUMBER 
OF GOES YOU WANT) and should include warnings of 
the limits which will be placed on the input(HOW MANY 
CARDS WILL YOU START WITH: 1, 2 OR 3 ?, for in- 
stance). 

You cannot assume that you will be present every time 
a program is run, so you should do your best to make it as 
foolproof as possible. If you can, add error-trapping 
routines to the program to ensure that a mistake in enter- 
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ing a choice earlier on in the program will not cause it to 
crash or come up with stupid results later on. 

If you read through this section of the book several 
times and try to apply the ideas to your own programm- 
ing work, you should find your work quality improves 
significantly, and also that you can spend more time im- 
proving and embellishing a program and less in the raw 
mechanical task of getting the thing running. 
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A 


Accumulator — the place within the computer in which arith- 
metic computations are performed and where the results of 
these computations are stored. 

Algorithm — the series of steps the computer follows to solve 
a particular problem. 

Alphanumeric — this term is usually used in relation to a Key- 
board, as in ‘it is an alphanumeric keyboard’, which means 
that the keyboard has letters as well as numbers. It is also 
used to refer to the ‘character set’ of the computer. The 
character set comprises the numbers and letters the 
computer can print on the screen. 

ALU (Arithmetic/Logic Unit) — the part of the computer 
which does arithmetic (such as addition, subtraction) and 
where decisions are made. 

AND — a Boolean logic operation that the computer uses in 
its decision-making process. It is based on Boolean algebra, 
a system developed by mathematician George Boole 
(1815-64). In Boolean algebra the variables of an expression 
represent a logical operation such as OR and NOR. 

ASCII — stands for American Standard Code for Information 
Exchange, the most widely used encoding system for 
English language alphanumerics. There are 128 upper and 
lowercase letters, digits and some special characters. ASCII 
converts the symbols and control instructions into seven-bit 
binary combinations. 

Assembler — a program which converts other programs 
written in assembly language into machine code (which the 
computer can understand directly). Assembly language isa 
low level programming language which uses easily 
memorised combinations of two or three letters to represent 
a particular instruction which the assembler then converts so 
the machine can understand it. Examples of these are ADD 
(add), and SUB (subtract). A computer programmed in 
assembly language tends to work more quickly than one 
programmed in a higher level language such as BASIC. 
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BASIC — an acronym for Beginners All-Purpose Symbolic Ins- 
truction Code. It is the most widely used computer language 
inthe microcomputer field. Although it has been criticised by 
many people, it has the virtue of being very easy to learn. A 
great number of BASIC statements resemble ordinary 
English. 

Baud — named after Baudot, a pioneer of telegraphic 
communications. Baud measures the rate of transfer of 
information and is approximately equal to one bit per 
second. 

BCD — an abbreviation for Binary Coded Decimal. 

Benchmark — a test against which certain functions of the 
computer can be measured. There are anumber ofso-called 
‘standard Benchmark tests’, but generally these only test 
speed. This is rarely the aspect of a microcomputer that is 
most of interest to the potential buyer. 

Binary — a numbering system that uses only zeros and ones. 

Bit — an abbreviation for Binary Digit. This is the smallest unit of 
information a computer circuit can recognise. 

Boolean Algebra — the system of algebra developed by 
mathematician George Boole which uses algebraic notation 
to express logical relationships (see AND). 

Bootstrap — a short program or routine which is read into the 
computer when it is first turned on. It orients the computer to 
accept the longer, following program. 

Bug — an error in a computer program which stops the pro- 
gram from running properly. Although it is generally used to 
mean only a fault or an error in a program, the term bug can 
also be used for a fault in the computer hardware. 

Bus — a number of conductors used for transmitting sig- 
nals such as data instructions, or power in and out of a 
computer. 

Byte — a group of binary digits which make up a computer 
word. Eight is the most usual number of bits in a byte. 


C 


CAI — Computer Assisted Instruction. 

CAL — Computer Assisted Learning. The term is generally 
used to describe programs which involve the learner with 
the learning process. 
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Chip — the general term for the entire circuit which is etched 
ontoasmall piece of silicon. The chipis, ofcourse, at the heart 
of the microcomputer. 

Clock — the timing device within the computer that synch- 
ronises its operations. 

COBOL — a high level language derived from the words Com- 
mon Business Orientated Language. COBOL is designed 
primarily for filing and record-keeping. 

Comparator — a device which compares two things and 
produces a signal related to the difference between the two. 

Compiler — a computer program that converts high level 
programming language into binary machine code so the 
computer can handle it. 

Complement — a number which is derived from another 
according to specified rules. 

Computer — a device with three main abilities or functions: 
1) to accept data 
2) to solve problems 
3) to supply results 


CPU — stands for Central Processing Unit. This is the heart of 
the computer's intelligence, where data is handled and 
instructions are carried out. 

Cursor — a character which appears on the TV screen when 
the computer is operating. It shows where the next character 
will be printed. On a computer there are usually ‘cursor 
control keys’ to allow the user to move the cursor around the 


screen. 


Data — information in a form which the computer can 
process. 

Debug — the general term for going through a program and 
correcting any errors in it, that is, chasing down and 
removing bugs (see Bug). 

Digital Computer —a computer which operates on inform- 
ation which is in a discrete form. 

Disk/Disc — this is a magnetically sensitised plastic disk, a 
little smaller thana single play record. Thisis used for storing 
programs and for obtaining data. Disks are considerably 
faster to load than acassette ofthe same length program. The 
disk can be searched very quickly while a program is 
running for additional data. 
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Display — the visual output of the computer, generally on a 
TV or monitor screen. 

Dot Matrix Printer — a printer which prints either the listing 
of a program or that which is displayed on the TV screen. 
Each letter and character ismade up ofanumber of dots. The 
higher the number of dots per character the finer the 
resolution of the printer. 

Dynamic Memory — a memory unit within the computer 
which ‘forgets’ its contents when the power is turned off. 


E 


Editor — this term is generally used for the routine within the 
computer which allows you to change lines of a program 
while you are writing it. 

EPROM — stands for Erasable Programmable Read-Only 
Memory. Thisislikethe ROM inthe computer, exceptthatitis 
fairly easy to load material into an EPROM and it doesn't 
disappear when you turn the power off. EPROMs must be 
placed in a strong ultra violet light to erase them. 

Error Messages — the information given by a computer 
where there isa fault in the coding duringa part ofaprogram, 
usually shown by the computer stopping, and printing a 
word, or a word and numbers, or a combination of numbers 
only, at the bottom of the screen. This tells you what mistake 
has been made. Common mistakes include using the letter O 
instead of zero in a line, or leaving out a pair of brackets, or 
one of the brackets, in an expression, or failing to define a 


variable. 


File — a collection of related items of information organised 
in a systematic way. 

Floppy Disk — a relatively cheap form of magnetic disk used 
for storing computer information, and so named because it is 
quite flexible (see Disk/Disc). 

Flow Chart — a diagram drawn up before writing a program, 
in which the main operations are enclosed within rectangles 
or other shapes and connected by lines, with arrows to 
represent loops, and decisions written at the branches. It 
makes writing a program much easier because traps such as 
infinite loops, or non-defined variables can be caught at an 
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early stage. It may not be worth writing a flow chart for very 
short programs, but generally a flow chart aids in creating 
programs. 

Firmware — there are three kinds of ‘ware’ in computers: 
software ‘temporary’ programs; hardware like the ROM 
which contains permanent information; and firmware in 
which the information is relatively permanent, as in an 
EPROM (see EPROM). 

Flip-Flop — a circuit which maintains one electrical con- 
dition until changed to the opposite condition by an input 
signal. 

FORTRAN — an acronym for FORmula TRANSslation, this is a 
high level, problem orientated computer language for 
scientific and mathematical use. 


G 


Gate — an electrical circuit which, although it may accept 
one or more incoming signals, only sends out a single signal. 


Graphics — pictorial information as opposed to letters and 


numbers. 


Hard Copy — computer output which is in permanent form. 

Hardware — the physical parts of the computer (also see 
software and firmware). 

Hexadecimal (Hex) — a numbering system to the base six- 
teen. The digits zero to nine are used, as well asthe letters A, 
B, C, D, Eand F to represent numbers. A equals 10, B equals 
1l, C equals 12, and so on. Hex is often used by 
microprocessor users. 

Hex Pad — a keyboard designed specifically for entering 
hexadecimal notation. 

High Level Language — a programming language which 
allows the user to talk to the computer more or lessin English. 
In general, the higher the level of the language (that is, the 
closer it is to English), the longer it takes for the computer to 
translate it into a language it can use. Lower level languages 
are far more difficult for human operators but are generally 
executed far more quickly. 
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Input — the information fed into the computer via a key- 
board, a microphone, a cassette or a disk. 

Input/Output (I/O Device) — a device which accepts inform- 
ation or instructions from the outside world, relays it to the 
computer, and then, after processing, sends the information 
out in a form suitable for storing, or ina form which could be 
understood by a human being. 

Instruction — data which directs a single step in the pro- 
cessing of information by the computer (also known as a 
commanq), 

Integrated Circuit — a complete electronic circuit imprinted 
on a semiconductor surface. 

Interface — the boundary between the computer and a peri- 
pheral such as a printer. 

Interpreter — a program which translates the high level lan- 
guage fed in by the human operator, into a language which 
the machine can understand. 

Inverter — a logic gate that changes the signal being fed in, 
to the opposite one. 

Interactive Routine — part of a program which is repeated 
over and over again until a specified condition is reached. 


J 


Jump Instruction — an instruction which tells the computer 
to go to another part of the program, when the destination of 
this move depends on the result of a calculation just 
performed. 





K 


K — this relates to the size of the memory. Memory is 
usually measured in 4K blocks. 1K contains 1,024 bytes. 
Keyword — the trigger word in a line of programming, 
usually the first word after the line number. Keywords 

include STOP, PRINT and GOTO. 
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Language — computer languages are divided into three sec- 
tions: high level languages, such as BASIC, which are 
reasonably close to English and fairly easy for humans touse; 
low level languages, such as Assembler, that use short 
phrases which have some connection with English (ADD for 
add and RET for return, for instance); and machine code 
which communicates more or less directly with the machine. 

LCD — this stands for Liquid Crystal Diode. Some computers 
such as the TRS-80 Pocket Computer use an LCD display. 

LED — this stands for Light Emitting Diode. The bright red 
numbers which are often used on watch or clock displays are 
made up of LEDs. 

Logic — the mathematical form of a study of relationships 
between events. 

Loop — a sequence of instructions within a program which is 
performed over and over again until a particular condition is 


satisfied. 


Machine Language or Machine Code — an operation code 
which can be understood and acted upon directly by the 
computer. 

Magnetic Disk — see Disk and Floppy Disk. 

Mainframe — computers are generally divided into three 
groups, and the group a computer falls into depends more or 
less on its size. The computer you are thinking of buying isa 
microcomputer; medium sized computers are known as 
minicomputers; and the giant computers that you sometimes 
see in science fiction movies are mainframe computers. Until 
15 years ago mainframe computers wefe, in practical terms, 
the only ones available. 

Memory — there are two types of memory within a computer. 
The first is called ROM (read-only memory); this is the 
memory that comes already programmed on the computer, 
which tells the computer how to make decisions and how to 
carry out arithmetic operations. This memory is unaffected 
when you turn the computer off. The second type is RAM 
(random access memory). This memory holds the program 
youtype in atthe keyboard or send in viaa cassette or disk. In 
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most computers the computer ‘forgets’ what isin RAM when 
you turn the power off. 

Microprocessor — the heart of any computer. It requires 
peripheral unit interfaces, such as a power supply and input 
and output devices, to act as a microcomputer. 

MODEM — stands for Modulator Demodulator. This is a 
device which allows two computers to talk to each other over 
the telephone. The computers usually use acradle in whicha 
telephone receiver is placed. 

Monitor — this has two meanings in computer terms. One 
meaning is a television-like display. A monitor has no facility 
for tuning television programs, and usually the picture 
produced on a monitor is superior to that produced by an 
ordinary television. The second meaning ofa monitor relates 
to ROM. The monitor of a computer is described as the 
information it has built in when you buy it. This information 
allows it to make decisions and carry out arithmetic 
computations. 

Motherboard — a framework to which extra circuits can be 
added. These extra circuits often give the computer facilities 
which are not built-in, such as that of producing sound or of 
controlling a light pen. 

MPU — an abbreviation for Microprocessor Unit. 


N 


Nano-second — a nano-second is one thousand billionth of a 
second, the unit of speed in which a computer or a memory 
chip is often rated. 

Non-Volatile Memory — memory which is not lost when the 
computer is turned off. Some of the smaller computers such 
as the TRS-80 Pocket Computer have non-volatile memory. 
The batteries hold the program you enter for several 
hundred hours. 

Not — a Boolean logic operation that changes a binary digit 
into its opposite. 

Null String — a string which contains no characters. It is 
shown in the program as two double quote marks, without 
anything between them. 

Numeric — pertaining to numbers as opposed to letters 
(that is, alphabetic). Many keyboards are described as 
being alphanumeric which means both numbers and letters 
are provided. 
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Octal — a numbering system which uses eight as the 
base, and the digits 0, 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6and 7. The Octal system is 
not used very much nowadays in microcomputer fields. The 
Hexadecimal system is more common (see Hexadecimal). 

Operating System — the software or firmware generally 
provided with the machine that allows you to run other 
programs. 

OR — an arithmetic operation that returns a 1, if one or 
more inputs are 1. 

Oracle — a method of sending text messages with a 
broadcast television signal. A teletext set is required to 
decode the messages. Oracle is run by Independent 
Television Service in the UK, and a similar service — Ceefax 
— is provided by the BBC. 

Output — information or data fed out by the computer to 
such devices asa TV-like screen, a printer or acassette tape. 
The output usually consists of the information which the 
computer has produced as a result of running a program. 

Overflow — a number too large or too small for the 
computer to handle. 








Pad — see Keypad. 


Page — often used to refer to the amount of information 
needed to fill one TV screen, so you can talk about seeing a 
page of a program, the amount of the listing that will appear 
on the screen at one time. 

PASCAL — a high level language. 


Peripheral — anything which is hooked onto a computer, 
for control by the computer, such asa disk unit, a printer ora 
voice synthesiser. 


Port — a socket through which information can be fed out 
of or in to a computer. 


Prestel — the British telecom name for a system of calling 
up pages of information from a central computer via the 
telephone and displaying them on a television screen. A 
similar commercial version in the United States is known as 
The Source. 
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Program — in computer terms program has two 
meanings. One is the list of instructions that you feed into a 
computer, and the second is used asa verb, asin ‘to program 
a computer’. 

PROM — stands for Programmable Read Only Memory. 
This is a device which can be programmed, and once it is 
then the program is permanent (also see EPROM and ROM). 


R 


Random Access Memory (RAM) — the memory within a 
computer which can be changed at will by the person using 
the computer. The contents of RAM are usually lost when a 
computer is turned off. RAM isthe memory device that stores 
the program that you type in and also stores the results of 
calculations in progress. 


Read-Only Memory (ROM) — in contrast to RAM, inform- 
ation in ROM cannot be changed by the user ofthe computer, 
and the information is not lost when the computer is turned 
off. The data in ROM is put there by the manufacturers and 
tells the computer how to make decisions and how to carry 
out arithmetic computations. The size of ROM and RAM is 
given in the unit K (see K). 

Recursion — the continuous repetition of a part of the 
program. 

Register — a specific place in the memory where one or 
more computer words are stored during operations. 

Reserved Word — a word that you cannot use for a 
variable in a program because the computer will read it as 
something else. Anexample isthe word TO. Because TO has 
aspecific computer meaning, most computers will rejectit as 
a name for a variable. The same goes for words like FOR, 
GOTO and STOP. 

Routine — this word can be used as a synonym for 
program, or can refer to a specific section within a program 
(also see Subroutine). 


Second Generation — this has two meanings. The first applies 
to computers using transistors, as opposed to first generation 
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computers which used valves. Second generation can also 
mean the second copy ofa particular program; subsequent 
generations are degraded by more and more noise. 

Semiconductor — a material that is usually an electrical insu- 
lator but under specific conditions can become a conductor. 

Serial — information which is stored or sent in a sequence, 
one bit at a time. 

Signal — an electrical pulse which is a conveyor of data. 

Silicon Valley — the popular name given to an area in Cali- 
fornia where many semiconductor manufacturers are 
located. 

SNOBOL — a high level language. 

Software — the program which is entered into the computer 
by a user which tells the computer what to do. 

Software Compatible — this refers to two different computers 
which can accept programs written for the other. 

Static Memory — a non-volatile memory device which 
retains information so long as the power is turned on, but 
does not require additional boosts of power to keep the 
memory in place. 

Subroutine — part of a program which is often accessed 
many times during the execution of the main program. A 
subroutine ends with an instruction to go back tothe line after 
the one which sent it to the subroutine. 


T 


Teletext — information transmitted in the top section of a 
broadcast television picture. It requires a special set to 
decode it to fill the screen with text information. The BBC 
service is known as Ceefax, the ITV service as Oracle. 
Teletext messages can also be transmitted by cable, for 
example the Prestel service in Britain or The Source in the 
United States. 

Teletype — a device like a typewriter which can send inform- 
ation and also receive and print it. 

Terminal — a unit independent of the central processing 
unit. It generally consists of a keyboard and a cathode ray 
display. 

Time Sharing — a process by which a number of users 
may have access to a large computer which switches rapidly 
from one user to another in sequence, so each user is under 
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the impression that he or she is the sole user of the computer 
at that time. 


Truth Table — a mathematical table which lists all the pos- 
sible results of a Boolean logic operation, showing the results 
you get from various combinations of inputs. 


U 


UHF — Ultra High Frequency (300-3000 megaHertz). 


Ultra Violet Erasing — Ultra violet light must be used to erase 
EPROMs (see EPROM). 





V 


Variable — a letter or combination of letters and symbols 
which the computer can assign toa value or a word during the 
run of a program. 

VDU — an abbreviation for Visual Display Unit. 


Volatile — refers to memory which ‘forgets’ its contents 
when the power is turned off. 


Ww 


Word — a group of characters, or a series of binary digits, 
which represent a unit of information and occupy a single 
storage location. The computer processes a word asa single 
instruction. 

Word-Processor — a highly intelligent typewriter which 
allows the typist to manipulate text, to move it around, to 
justify margins and to shift whole paragraphs ifnecessary on 
a screen before outputting the information onto a printer. 
Word-processors usually have memories, so that standard 
letters and the text of letters, written earlier, can be stored. 
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The A to Z Book of Computer Games (McIntire, Thomas C, Tab 

Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
This is a fine Tab book to give you program ideas and ready- 
to-run programs, although some of the games are a disap- 
pointment, such as the overly long Othello program which 
does not even play, but simply records the moves made by 
two human players. Others, however, such as Fivecard and 
Hotshot, are well written, and well worth entering into your 
microcomputer. 

BASIC Computer Games (ed. Ahl, David, Creative Computing 

Press, Morristown, New Jersey). 
This is a classic work, the source of more programming ideas 
than any other computer games book ever published. Ihada 
meal with David Ahl one night in London after a PCW show 
and discussed the book. He said that he’d been in the per- 
sonal computer field almost before there were personal 
computers, and while many of the games in this book do not 
seem startling now, the fact that people could write and play 
games for computer interaction at all seemed quite incredi- 
ble inthe late seventies. The Checkers program, and Life for 
Two are just a couple of the treasures you will find in this 
splendid program and idea source book. 


BASIC Computer Programs for the Home (Sternberg, Charles 

D, Hayden Book Company, Inc., Rochelle Park, New Jersey). 
Traditionally, home computers (when first purchased) have 
been used for playing games. One reason why they have not 
been used for more serious applications stems from the lack 
of a readily available, comprehensive set of home applica- 
tions programs that were easy to use and understand and 
that satisfied the practical requirements of the home. This 
book provides a set of programs to make your computer start 
earning its keep. The programs provide a good cross-section 
of practical applications; these have been designed so as not 
to rely upon the availability of tape or disk-storage devices. 
The programs cover a wide field, and are divided into a 
number of sections: home financial programs (including 
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household expenses and income tax recording); car related 
programs (including fuel use and trip planning); ‘Kitchen 
Helpmates’ (including diet and meal planning programs); 
scheduling programs for home use (including a reminder 
calendar and a couple of programs which I imagine are 
designed to short circuit arguments about which television 
programs will be watched); and ‘List programs for every pur- 
pose’ (including Christmas cards, music collections and 
three versions of an addresses program). 

The BASIC Handbook (Lien, David A, Compusoft Publishing, 

San Diego, California). 
This is an encyclopedia of the BASIC language. Now that 
BASIC is so firmly established throughout the microcom- 
puter world, it is necessary to make its many dialects 
understandable so that programs can be transported bet- 
ween different computers. When you have found exactly the 
program you've been looking for, it is very frustrating to be 
unable to run it on your computer. This book addresses that 
problem by discussing in detail just about every commonly 
used BASIC statement, function, operator and command. 
For the most part, BASIC words mean the same thing to every 
computer which recognises them. If a computer does not 
possess the capabilities of aneeded or specified word, there 
are often ways to accomplish the same function by using 
another word, or combination of words. Although the hand- 
book requires some application to transform the information 
into usable form, itisa very valuable reference work indeed. 
Every BASIC word you have ever heard of (and many you 
may not have heard of, such as LE, NE, GOTO-OF, RES and 
TIME) is probably in the book. It may be of limited use to you 
in your early days of computing, but it should become an in- 
dispensable handbook once you get more involved in the 
subject. 


Beat the Odds, Microcomputer Simulations of Casino Games 

(Sagan, Hans, Hayden Book Company, Inc., Rochelle Park, 

New Jersey). 
The book explains how to play certain casino games (trente- 
et-quarante, roulette, chemin-de-fer, craps and blackjack) 
and gives complete program listings in BASIC with 
commentaries on systems and optimal strategies. Professor 
Sagan (Professor of Mathematics at North Carolina State 
University) says he wrote the book in an attempt to convince 
people that, in the long run, they could not win — except 
possibly at blackjack — andtoexplain some popular systems 
and their pitfalls, and above all to provide very realistic 
computer simulations of the games themselves. He has 
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succeeded in his attempt. The listings are possibly longer 
than other computer versions of the same games, but this is 
because the Sagan versions strictly duplicate the odds 
involved in playing the game ‘in real life’, and cover all the 
eventualities that a real game can produce. The programs 
are well-structured, and an examination ofthe listings should 
give you ideas for improving your own programming. 
Beginner’s Guide to Chess (Keene, Raymond, Pelham Books 
Ltd, London). 
An ideal guide to simple chess-playing techniques which 
you can turn into algorithms if you intend to write a chess 
program of your own. 


The Calculator Game Book for Kids of All Ages (Hartman, 
Arlene, Signet Books, New York). 
The book's title says it all, and the names ofthe games (which 
include Fibonacci Follies, Stretch to Sixty and Casting Out 9s) 
suggest the book’s contents. There are some worthwhile 
brain-stretching puzzles, and 15 or so ideas definitely calling 
for conversion to computer games. 


33 Challenging Computer Games for TRS-80/Apple/PET 

(Chance, David, Tab Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
Even if you don't have any of the three computers named in 
the title, you will still find the book a goldmine of ideas for 
your own development, and many of them will run, with 
minimal alteration, on any BASIC-using computer. 
Particularly commendable programs are Life Support, 
Scrambled Eggs and Tank Assault. 

Communicating with Microcomputers (Witten, Ian H., 

Academic Press, London). 
This is an introduction to the technology of man/computer 
communications for the non-specialist. By placing particular 
emphasis on low-cost techniques associated with small 
systems and personal computers, the reader’s attention is 
focused on the positive nature of the ‘microprocessor 
revolution’ — how machines can help people — rather than 
the negative aspects which are often highlighted in the non- 
technical press. The level of the book is suitable for the 
layman with some acquaintance with electronics. The final 
section, on speech communication, provides the most 
fascinating reading. 

Computer Appreciation (Fry, T.F., Newnes, Butterworths, 

1975). 
A fairly ‘straight’ but useful overview of computer operation, 
and business applications. Designed to be used as atext fora 
course of business studies, the book covers a wide range of 
topics from a short account of the historical development of 
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calculating devices, through computer hardware and 
programming, to the organisation of a modern data- 
processing department. It concludes with a brief 
consideration of the applications of computers and a 
discussion on the effects of computers upon management 
matters. It is surprisingly undated, despite the extraordinary 
increase in hardware availability and capability since the 
book was written. 


The Computer Book: An Introduction to Computers and 
Computing (Bradbeer, Robin; De Bono, Peter; Laurie, Peter; 
BBC Publications). 
This book was published in conjunction with the BBC 
television series ‘The Computer Programme’, first 
transmitted on BBC2 from January 1982, and produced by 
Paul Kriwaczek. I discussed this book with Robin Bradbeer 
while it was being written, and he told me thatthe BBC editors 
were ruthless in pointing out any use of jargon. They insisted, 
said Robin, that nothing could be taken for granted. This 
insistence has resulted in a book which anyone can 
understand. It assumes nothing, not even the knowledge of 
how to use a shift key — or the effect of using it — ona 
typewriter. The many illustrations and photographs break 
up the text, which gives a detailed introduction to computers, 
especially micros, and their possible applications. 
Computer Games for Businesses, Schools and Homes 
(Nahigian, J Victor and Hodges, William S. Winthrop Publishers 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass.). 
Some of the programs are a little thin for the size and price of 
the book, but the best ones are well worth adapting to run on 
your computer. The inclusion of long, clear sample run 
printouts ensures that you know exactly what the programs 
will do before you run them. The Tennis and Star Trek 
programs are especially good. 
Dice Games Old and New (Tredd, William E., Oleander Press, 
Cambridge). 
This will give you enough clearly written games explanations 
to keep you creating games programs on your 
microcomputer for along time to come. 


The Electronic Calculator in Business, Home and School (Birt- 

wistle, Claude, Elliot Right Way Books, Kingswood, Surrey). 
To get the best out ofa calculator, youneed to understand the 
mathematics which lies behind the operations. That is the 
purpose of the book, and in general it succeeds in this aim. 
The maths involved is, however, fairly simple and basic, 
since the book was written with a wide range of people in 
mind — the pupil at school, the student at college, the 
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business person and the householder. It is a practical book 
which should be read and worked through with a calculator 
to hand. 

Everyman’s Indoor Games (Brandreth, Gyles, J M Dent and 

Sons Ltd, London). 
If you're looking for games to convert into computer pro- 
grams, ignore the chapters entitled Parlour Games and 
Children’s Party Games and stick to the rest of the book, a 
treasure trove of games concepts which are certainly worth 
using as a starting point. Fox and Geese, Poker Dice and 
Billiards, as described in the book, are only a few of the pro- 
grams you might write after reading it. 

Games and Puzzles for Addicts (Millington, Roger, M and J 

Hobbs, Walton-on-Thames). 
These games and puzzles first appeared in the weekly com- 
puter news-magazine ‘Datalink’, so they are especially like- 
ly to appeal to computer buffs. There are many ideas here 
that can be converted into games to be played with the com- 
puter. 

Games for Home, Travel and Parties (Jensen, Helen, Western 

Publishing Company Inc., Racine, Wisconsin). 
Aimed squarely at children, this book gives some games 
which are simple to program (these include Snakes, Lift-Off 
and Fish), and contains a complete chapter on how to play 
chess. 

Home Computers, Questions and Answers, Hardware (Did- 

day, Rich, dilithium Press). 
The book hastwo main purposes. Firstly, itisintended to give 
readers a real feeling for what is involved in home com- 
puting, so that they can make rational decisions before buy- 
ing equipment. Secondly, it is intended to give people who 
have no specialised knowledge of computing a general 
background to the subject, and specifically to microcom- 
puters. The book succeeds in imparting enough information 
to ensure you will have little trouble understanding articles 
about advanced projects in computer hobbyist magazines, 
advertisements for home computing equipment, or other 
people who do have advanced computer knowledge. 

Inside BASIC Games (Mateosian, Richard, Sybex). 
This book is a guide, albeit a slightly overwritten one, for 
anyone who wishes to understand computer games. You will 
learn how to write interactive programs in BASIC and how 
the principles of systems development are applied to small 
computers. The book also looks at how the features of 
specific small computer systems have been supported in 
BASIC. The sections of the book include: Arithmetic Games, 
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Guessing Games, Time Games, Date Games, Taxman, and 
programming in ‘Free BASIC’, a structured BASIC that is 
translated manually into the actual BASIC instructions to be 
entered into the computer. Free BASIC is not a language; itis 
a program description medium (like flowcharts) that has no 
line numbers, and uses symbolic names for subroutines. Ad- 
ditional chapters look at The Match-Up Game, Craps and 
Alien Life. If you can contend with the verbiage, you will find 
this book well worthwhile. 


An Introduction to Personal and Business Computing (Zaks, 

Rodnay, Sybex). 
Thad lunch with Rodnay in London during a PCW show and 
he told me that he thought current American predictions on 
the growth of the personal computer field were grossly 
pessimistic. He pointed out that the predictions current in 
1978, when he wrote this book, have been proved so inac- 
curate that would-be prophets should take warning and 
assume that whatever they say will be wrong by a factor of 10 
or 100. Despite its age — and computer books do age uncom- 
monly quickly — this book is a good introduction to the field, 
explaining in clear, snappy English the fundamentals of com- 
puter operation. Dr Zaks also gives suggestions on what to 
look for when buying a computer. 


Microsoft BASIC (Knecht, Ken, dilithium Press, Forest Grove, 

Oregon). 
This book presents a complete introduction to programming 
in Microsoft BASIC. The concepts presented are illustrated 
with short, working programs. By starting with the simplest 
and most commonly used commands, and then progressing 
onto the more complex BASIC commands, Mr Knecht shows 
how the more powerful versions of the language can save 
valuable programming time and effort. 

The Personal Computer Book (Bradbeer, Robin, Input Two- 

Nine). 
The title says it all. Robin is deeply involved in the microfield 
in Great Britain. He started the North London Polytechnic 
Computer Fairs, assisted the BBC with their microcomputer 
television show (and co-authored The Computer Book, 
published by the BBC), and edited the monthly publication 
Educational Computing. This gave hima strong background 
from which to write the book. It explains what a computer is 
and howit works; it elucidates the mysteries inside the ‘black 
boxes’ which make up a computer; and it gives a number of 
very useful appendices, including bus standards, 
manufacturers and distributors, magazines, a selected 
bibliography (compiled by Richard Ross-Langley, of Mine of 
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Information) and a glossary. But perhaps the mostinteresting 
and useful section of the book is the part which describes, in 
some detail, the majority of computer systems available on 
the British market, their price and their capabilities. Overall, 
this is a very impressive source book. 

Personal Computers: What They Are and How to Use Them 

(Wels, Byron G., Trafalgar House Publishing). 
A great deal has happened in the computer world since this 
book was written in 1978, but there is still a great deal of value 
and interest in it. The book details some of the personal 
computers available, and the improvements thatare likely to 
be made in the future. It explains, in layman terms, how a 
computer works, and how to make it work for you. There is 
also material on the construction and maintenance of small 
computer systems. 

Play the Game (Love, Brian, Michael Joseph and Ebury Press, 

London). 
This is a splendid book, containing 40 or so full-size 
reproductions of Victorian (and pre-Victorian) board games, 
many suitable for playing against a computer. It is even 
possible to use the boards in the book (the computer then 
tells you where itis moving on this external board) rather than 
write a routine within the program to display a board. 

The Pocket Calculator Games Book (Schlossberg, Edwin and 

Brockman, John, Wilton House Publications Ltd., London). 
There are many ideas here suitable for conversion into 
computer games. 

57 Practical Programs and Games in BASIC (Tracton, Ken, Tab 

Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
There are more serious programs than games (of the Chi- 
Square Evaluation and Fibonacci Numbers variety) in this 
book. They are well-programmed, and supported by 
adequate (if brief) documentation, and by flow-charts. The 
Space Wars programs (versions one and two) at the end of 
the book are particularly good. 

Problems for Computer Solution (Rogowski, Stephen J, 

Creative Computing Press, Morristown, New Jersey). 
This outlines over 50 simple (and a few not-so-simple) 
problems which can be solved by writing a program. There 
are both teacher and student editions of this book; the 
teacher edition has a suggested program and sample run 
printout to solve the difficulty. It is an excellent source for 
educational ideas. 

Stimulating Simulations (Engel, C.W., Hayden Book Company, 

Inc., New Jersey). 
Here, according to the cover, are '12 unique programs in 
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BASIC for the computer hobbyist’. Inside you will find some 
fascinating programs: Forest Fire, Rare Birds and The 
Devil’s Dungeon are three you are sure to enjoy playing, 
while Diamond Thief (the computer decides who has 
committed the crime, then challenges you to discover which 
of the suspects is guilty) is both well written and tightly 
programmed. 


TAKE TWO! 32 Board Games for 2 Players (Tapson, Frank, A& 

C Black, London). 
This book is aimed at children, but it does give many 
fascinating ideas that could be transformed into computer 
games (even if some of them are duplicated elsewhere in the 
book). 

24 Tested, Ready-to-Run Game Programs in BASIC (Tracton, 

Ken, Tab Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
Tab Books are prolific publishers in the microcomputer 
program field, and their books are deservedly successful. If 
nothing else, reading a book such as this one will give you 
ideas for structuring programsneatly, and for writing them to 
ensure the maximum compatibility between different 
versions of BASIC. Many of the games, such as Auto Rally 
and Capture the Alien, are (despite their weak titles) well 
thought out, carefully constructed programs. 

1001 Things to Do with Your Personal Computer (Sawush, 

Mark, Tab Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
I bought this book at a computer fair in Atlanta, and read it 
(making notes, and turning down page corners) on the flight 
to London. And I still hadn't finished it on arrival. If you feel 
you have come to the end of possible applications for your 
computer, buy this book and discover that you have barely 
scratched the surface. It tells you about writing music and 
stories, aiding a mechanic or a carpenter, solving 
simultaneous equations, astrology, and much, much more. 


The World Computer Chess Championship (Hayes, Jean E., 

and Levy, David N.L., Edinburgh University Press, Edinburgh). 
This is a fascinating account of the world’s first machine 
versus machine chess championship, held in 1974, when the 
dozen or so computer programs taking part were the only 
chess programs in existence. The games are analysed in 
detail, and the final section of the book outlines a board- 
numbering system which you could use if you're considering 
writing your own chess program. The book makes you 
realise how far the computer world has come in only a few 
years. 
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